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{For THE Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL.) 


“LESHIA.” 


By Kate Tannatr Woops. 


| Sunday, wet or dry, but her voice seemed rich-| “Yes,” he said, “it is quite time to go 


| er and fuller, not quiteso merry as it did be-|Ther’s no call to stir Mirandy up by bein’ 
| fore they all left us. late.”’ 
* Ben's letters were good sensible ones. He| “I hope you'll come too, mum; fer she may 


told us all about the places he visited and what | think that I forgot. Mirandy says I am great 
| he would show Leshia when she came over, | on forgettin’ messages.”’ ; 

and how he missed her and her father, andthe| The old man evidently stood in awe of his 
lovely hills. sharp-tongued, practical daughter. 


“Every one loved my girl, except a few|ished, but his young blood wasup and he|_ “After the war began his letters were fewer ; Brushing the leaves and bits of grass from 


mean souls who never like any one wiser or 


better than themselves, and bye an’ bye, she | 


must go with his classmates, he said. I knew|I noticed it, but said nothing, and Leshia| my black gown, I gave my hand to the old 
the country wanted boys, but somehow I was | worked more and more, sometimes for our| man and assisted him to rise. 


an’ Ben was engaged ; the old Squire was awful | not quite willing fer mine to be shot down. So | home, then fer the soldiers, or Desire’s chil-| ‘Thank you kindly,” said he. ‘That's like 
yroud of it, an’ nothing would do but he must | I wrote to Leshia, thinking maybe she might | dren, or mebbe Mirandy’s baby. Leshia’s way.” 


fove her out with him a riding or a walking | stop the lad, as he set his eyes by her. 


when Ben was away at his books. 


r : . | 
“The squire’s wife was made different, but 


pleasant until the squire died. Just before he | 


went he blessed them both an’ told ’em to get | was hard to say what was wise and good. 


ters in the South, and morein the North, it} “One day word came that Charlie was | the introduction which followed, 


Iwent| ‘ Did I tell you Charlie was Captain now? |. We walked onin silence until we reached 

| up to the store every day when the mail came | Well, he was; and we had his picture in his | the house, where astout, bustling woman with 
to know what she would say, for what Leshia| regimentals hangin’ up in the keepin’ room | a kindly face came out to greet us. 

she never troubled the young folks and all was | said would be right; and with brothers an’ sis- | where we could all see it every day. | 


Mirandy's welcome was a fitting pene to 
or an em- 
| wounded and Leshia came to break the news| barrassing silence succeeded the announce- 


married young, fer life was too short fer’em to} ‘At last Leshia’s letter came, and all it said } to me and ask me if she might go to him, she| ment of “our friend from the city, who was 
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lose even one year of happiness. Such a hand-{ was, ‘If he thinks it duty, I dare not stop | might find him an’ bring him home. Well, | good enough to help us out with the singing 


some pair as they was, and so happy, that I him.’ 


felt young again while I was looking at ’em. “Then she came home, and went about get-| morning I said to my girl, ‘Itis very dark and My old friend hovered about like a good-na- 
Well, just as Ben got ready to set up a law | tin’ him ready just like a me*her, an’ her so' confused to my mind, child, but you must tured bee buzzing around the room and always 


office down to Boston his mother thought she young too. 
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we prayed over it, and slept on it, andthe next | last Sunday.”’ 


consider Ben.’ laden with the honey of kind words. 


was sick and she must go to Euro ,and noth-| “After he went’; the old man paused a mo- “My poor child's face grew as white as her My season of introspection and quiet obser- 


ing would do but Ben must take her. She | ment while the river plunged on and on over mother's when she lay in her coffin, and she | vation was brought to a close by the arrival of 
never looked better, and Mirandy sticks to it) its rocky bed, neither heeding or caring for said so low I could hardly hear the words, the minister, a sensible young man, with a 
that young Doctor Slosson at the Junction got | the unshed tears which choked his utterance. ‘His mother wants him to marry a countess little wife who was moulding the society of the 
his office furnitoor by prescribin’ Europe after| After a moment’s pause he resumed. _who is travelling with them and she thinks | village by numerous unpretentious acts calcu- 

“ T never saw agirl work as Leshia did after they are as good as engaged.’ 
Charlie went ; she fixed up the old home, she! ‘When she said that I just opened my arms After a few remarks about the weather and 
covered furnitoor, she made things fer us all,| wide, and I wished to God they had been some inquiries about the sick, we were all in 
geon Ben's account. Ben | and the soldiers too, and no matter what came stronger an’ better and younger arms fer her | vited out to supper by the husband of Miran- 
hi she never gave up. I may be wrong, mum, an’ | sake, and I held her there with her poor heart | dy, who appeared in the doorway clad in his 
, is mother said it would never do, for she| maby it’s only an old man’s fancy, but it seems beating against mine, but we never spoke a best suit, which had done excellent service 


- squire’s old doctor had said ‘nothing was 
the matter.’ _Idont want to be uncharitable 
so I asked Mirandy not to tell that story any- 
where in the villa 


Was determined to marry before he went, but 


lated to benefit the parish for all time. 


would need his constant care; and my girl was/ ter me that it takes more clean grit ter fight! word. I haven’t a bad temper, mum, as tem- | during one term in the State legislature. 
80 modest and nice about it, constantly declar- | battles ter home than it does when the smoke, | pers go, but I could have killed that cruel wo-| This tall, sandy-haired man __ gallantly 


ing that ‘madame was right.’ 
ia The young minister who came to take our 
Parson's place was eager for Leshia him- 


came time for them to say good bye I really 


thought my irl’ 
s hee 
never let ys eart would break, but she 
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an’ excitement, an’ noise is around yer; 


hen he . 4 ae tia 4s hand ’ do ve?” 
full of the « . came home from coll vet one note beyond my lips, and when [| pose it’s time to hand roun, do ye?" ig- 
of the duty’ he said he could never shitk, alee Leshia - stay a4 the choir, she just! I looked at my watch, and found it was five | nals to attract my attention; I made my way 


ill his studies were fin- | said ‘Very well, father,’ and she sang every o'clock, 


an’ it) man who was breaking my girl’s heart, and I | offered his arm to the wife of the clergy man, 
stands to reason thata woman with her kind. was bitter on Ben, too. At last she raised her | while the pastor performed the same office for 
self. } of loving make-up has ter suffer more when | pretty head, and said ina queer low voice: | me. 

»but she cared only for Ben. When it | them she loves is in danger than when she is | ‘It isn’t Ben, father; it never can be Ben's When all the company were duly arranged 
in trouble herself. I suppose God made ’em | fault, and so if you can spare me, I will go and | about the wall like a long row of ill-assorted 
that way,but I sometimes think it is putty hard | find Charlie and nurse the soldiers until—until | ninepins, the blessing was pronounced and 
on that she suffered, and after the on ‘em, ef they are, so to speak, the gentler | it hurts less, father, if it can ever hurt less, and | “handing round” began. ; 
softly, ‘If ed she came to me and says very | sex. Iam not much ofa hand fer poetry and you must promise me that whatever comes It was a pleasant scene, and I could not for- 
will A dk gre don t mind, father, I think IL} fine talk, but when I’ve seen mother a bearin’ you will be kind to Ben. a d prey fa ee ee ee see 
with’ »wn to Desire’s and help her a little | of pain that would make a stout man boohoo, When I saw her so crushed and gentle like | ceptions which I had attended in the ty me 

te children, for she writes me help is | I’ve just said there’s nothin’ on all this created and lookin’ about the eyes so like her mother I) many weeks before. The women in their best 


bear contrasting it with some “‘teas’”’ and ‘‘re- 


care,” | and she is worn out with so much | earth as brave asa woman. I proved it that promised her; and then without a sob ora tear | gowns, the young girls with bright ribbons 
; hadn't the heart to sa: no, though I| summer, fer Desire died; and what with her she told me that the letter had just come from | and faces glowing with health and content- 

r the loss very well, as the mother | goin’ after mother, an’ Charlie as good as lost Ben’s mother with the very one telling us of | ment, and the stiff, awkward attentions of the 

Was sett] ne two years then, and Mirandy | to me, and Ben away, I found it hard lines; | Charlie. He was shot through the lung, miss, | few men who had ventured “to come to tea 
- ted down close to the old place, besides and I lost all my ambition and courage, but and it was his grave you saw the fresh flowers | just to keep the minister from feeling lonely, 

fora lee E for Desire as she had been ailing | Leshia she was busier than ever; no matter on—only wild flowers, you see, but we keep | al! interested me quite as much as the conver- 

es { : | what came, she just kept right on. , \r roun: . : | 6 n 

. 1X months she was in Maine seemed! ‘She didn’t sing as she used to in the choir,| The old man bit his lips as he looked in the | ried on in an intermittent way. ’ 

for just then the war | or maybe it sounded different because I had direction of the small mound, and then with a | After tea we had music and games in the 

could do was to Jet my | gone down-stairs now, fer soriehow I couldn't mighty effort of will, hesaid, ‘You don't sup- | large parlor, and while the mirth was at its 


‘em there the year round.” sation which my companion and myself car- 


height, I saw my venerable friend making sig- 


‘to him through the merry groups, and was told 
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“that he wanted to show me her room and 
Charlie's picture.” : 
“Mirandy says she 'sposes the dust is an inch 
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| “There's no knowin’. Ef she can put Sis in 
|a good home and find some work fer Jamie, 
she may come home fer tae winter. I kind of 


thick up there, but if you wouldn’t mind, she | feel that she needs her old dad as much as he 
li 


was willing; and as to Leshia, it’s borne in up- 
on me that you and she are friends anyhow. 

“I will be as blind as a moleto dirt or dust,” 
I said, “and will only look when you request 
me to do so.” 

The old man led the way, candle in hand, 
and I followed up the dark old staircase. At the 
top of the second flight my friend paused to 
take down a little key tied with a ribbow 
which hung by the side of a door. The per- 
fume of flowers greeted me, as the door opened 
wide, and I was invited to enter. 

“I keep flowers here the year round when 
she'saway, fer she always had’em, and I set 
up here a sight by myself,” said the old man 
as he placed the eatidle on an exquisite inlaid 
table. . 

It was a wonderfal room to be found among 
the monntaing and the rare decorations might 
well be the envy ofa bric-a-brac hunter. Ev- 
erything betokened a refined nature and deli- 
cate taste. There was a spirited independence 
of all fashionable fads in the arrangement of 
the furniture and the curios. In one corner [ 
espied a small cabinet fastened to the wall 
with some letters cut in the solid wood. 

“Ben did it,’ said the old man, as he saw 
me looking in that direction, “so long ago; so 
long; tad ke gave itto her on her pace h 
My poor darling has seen a sight of trouble 
since then, but she keeps this here all the 
same,” 

“I would i.ot open it,” I said, as I saw the 
old man tryingthelock. “She might notlikeit.” 

“Leshia likes what | like, and I take them 
out and dust them when she’s away, tor Mi- 
randy can’t be bothered with such things.”’ 

Thus urged, I looked within and saw a series 
of pictures of a boy and girl always together, 
from early childhood up to college days, some- 
times in a boat, sometimes on horseback or in 
a carriage, ever side by side, radiant and 


“aay - 

“The old squire would have ’em taken so,” 
said my friend. “He was awful fond of my 
dear girl.” 

Iturned from this little cabinet to the portrait 
upon the wall. “Is this well done?” I asked, 

“It is good, very good,”’ said the fond father, 
gazing at it with admiration. ‘You see her 
uncle, the Commodore, had it painted abroad, 
but there aint a picture in the world could give 
her smile and the trick of hereyes when talk- 
ing. I was telling you about Charlie,” he 
added, as he pointed to another portrait near 
that of his daughter. “Well, when Leshia 
brought him back her brown hair was snowy 
white. She never said a complainin’ word, 
but many’s the time I’ve seen her face look 
like that one up there in the Crucifixion pic- 
ture, but if you said a word to her the smile 
would come back and she would talk as gay as 
a girl. She’s been everything to me since the 
boy went, not that I'd ever complain of Mi- 
randy, you know, but she is made different and 
cannot understand some things like Leshia. 
All that fall Leshia staid here, working for any 
one who needed help, and then, when De- 
sire’s husband broke down we both went 
there to look after the children. Desire’s 
husband was in the lumbering trade, an’ 
he got mixed up with some specu- 
lators and lost every cent ; and he just gave 
right up and cleared out and left those chil- 
dren. Some men can’t face a trouble, they 
just run from it. 

“Well, we found his place run down and ev- 
erything going to ruin, and it was a sight to 
see how my poor girl took hold of the work. 
Nothing was too hard for her. Her friends 
kept sendin’ fer her to travel an’ visit, but no, 
she just fought it out fer them children—five 
of ’em, and hard to manage. 

“The Commodore he left her a little sum 
when he died, an’ she used most all of that to 
send Ben, named after her Ben to college. 

“That girl made butter, cooked, scrubbed, 
made dresses, an’ coats, an’ pants, an’ taught 
the little ones their lessons, beside a keeping 
up her studies so as not to be behind ef she 
should ever get a chance to go over to Europe. 

“It hurt me to seemy poor girl work so, an’ 
havin’ to be up an’ down nights with the 
youngest, but there didn’t seem to be any oth- 
er way, and when I would speak about it she 
would kiss me an’ say those pretty words some 
woman wrote, 


*** Where God put and keepeth you 
He hath no better thing to do,’ 


“She had chances to marry, but she sent ’em 
all away an’ kept right on workin’ like mad. 
I got kind of lonesome down there, 
and so Leshia she thought it might 
do Jamie good to have a change, an’ she 
sent us up to this old home fer a spell. 
Jamie was Desire’s third child. Desire’s 
Ben proved disappointin’; he got married to a 
mean sort of girl before he got through his 
studies, an’ he owin’ his aunt fer every dollar 
he'd ever had ; then the girls were just a doin’ 
well when their father come home one day 
bringin’ a silly chit ofa girl fer a wife, an’ she 
as good as told Leshia to get out, and Desire’s 
husband didn’t darstto say his soul was his 
own. 

“That treatment broke Leshia down, an’ she 
an’ I went down to Canada for a little trip, an’ 
then we went to Californy as I hada little 
pesterin’ trouble with my throat. 

“When we got home the first news we heard 
was that Desire’s husband had gone off in a 
p weap consumption and his widow had turned 
the children adrift, so Leshia went to work fer 
‘em again.” 

“Where is she now?” 

“Land sake! I thought I had told you. 
Why, she’s out in Colorado with Jamie an’ 
Sis. Sis was Desire’s baby, an’ she was havin’ 
trouble with her lungs, and Jamie not bein 
over strong, Leshia thought he might settle 
down out there. You see there isn’t a bit of 
rest or peace fer her, so she just keeps tryin’ to 
make it fer the rest; now she is a spendin’ ev- 
ery dollar of her own fer them, an’ spendin’ 
herself too, when she might be here in comfort 
with me; but that isn’t Leshia’s way.” 

“Will she come to you soon?” I asked, 





| needs her.’’ 

“And Ben.” I asked, “her old lover?”’ 
“They say he wouldn’t marry fer a long 
| time, but at last his mother wore out his pa- 
tience, and now he swears he will never come 
to America again. His name is never spoken 
in this house, an’ ef you should ever chance to 
see my girl, as I nope 798 will, never let on 


that you know about 

The door leading into the dark hallway 
slowly opened and our candle fluttered and 
went out; from the darkness I heard a rich 
musical yoice saying, “Father, dear father, I 
am here at last!" and the old man answers in 
a stifled tone, ‘‘Leshia, my derling!’’ 

As quickly as possible | find my way to the 
door and grope carefully down the old stair- 
case until the lights from below aid me. 

Mrs. Mirandy stands at the foot of the stairs 
With an unusual glow upon her matronly face; 
she seizes me by the ond and says eagerly, 

“Did you see her? Sister Leshia, 1 mean; 
it was just like her to come this way. You see 
there was a slight accident on the train, and 
Leshia was afraid it might get to father’s ears 
and fluster tim, so she took a team from the 
Junction and came home at once. 

“No, no; piease don’t go. It would fret fa- 
ther. Leshia will be down soon; she always 
goes straight to her den, and I was glad you 
was there. The folks are all crazy to see her, 
and she wouldn't disappoint them for the 
world. Mercy no, not the slightest intrusion. 
Every one loves our Leshia, and the whole 
town claims her. Ah! here she comes!” 
She came down the old broad staircase like a 
queen, holding her father’s hand, lest he should 
slip upon the polished floor, Her coronet of 
soft white hair added to her naturai stateliness 
and as she stood in the center of the room sur- 
rounded by her old neighbors and friends, 
gracefully greeting old and young, her father 
put his hand in mine, and asked : 

“Is not my girl all I told you?”’ 

‘More, much more,” [ said eagerly. 

It was a rare and beautiful welcome home; 
and as she turned her face to me and said 
“my father has already told me of you, and i 
am sure we shall be friends,” I answered 
“Friends.” 

I know the little den and its mistress better 
now, and often as we sit there in the gloaming 
with the firelight resting on the sweet face I 
love, | wonder why some minnesinger has not 
arisen to tell the story of woman's love for 
woman. 

The old cabinet still hangs on the wall, the 
old father still sits before the fire, and the old 
love is still buried in the heart of Alecia Bee- 
son ; but her gentie face bears no trace of scars 
made in the furnace of affliction; like one of 
whom Whittier wrote: 


“She was with us living o’er again 
Her life in ours, despite of years and pain, 
The autumn’s brightness after latter rain.” 
THE END. 
-~@— 
{For Tue Lapizes’ Home JouRNAL.] 
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Poe neues little 

ncipality of Monaco 

A in the Maritime Al 
on the shores of the 

Mediterranean and only 

an hour by rail from 

Nice and twenty min- 

utes from Mentone. The 

town proper is built on 

a high promontory, 

from which there is a 

magnificent view of the 

tall gray mountains in 

the background, the 

beautiful blue sea in 
front, and to the right and left the handsome 
villas and orange and lemon groves which dot 
the hills or terraces on which Monte Carlo is 
built. Although not more than three and a 
half miles long and one mile wide—Monaco 
has four divisions—Monaco itself, with its for- 
tified palace,—tne Condamine, or port,—Les 
Moulins, farther on towards Italy,—and the 
famous Monte Carlo. The Grimaldis, an an- 
cient Italian family, have had possession of 
this small territory since the-year 968, and the 
present prince, Charles III, is absolute mon- 
arch of all he surveys, or rather does not sur- 
vey, for the old man of seventy is perfectly 
blind, and lives in his grand palace among 
the rocks helpless and solitary and caring lit- 
tle for the beauty around him which he can- 
not see. Does he ever think, I wonder, as he 
sits there in the darkness, of the thousands of 
men and women who have been ruined body 
and soul in the gorgeously giided Casino in 
Monte Carlo, where with his sanction the play 
goes on from twelve at noon until eleven at 
night, Sundays included, for gamblers know 
no Sabbath, and the rooms are just as full and 
the tables just as crowded on that day as on 
any other. 

Until the year 1860 Monaco was a poor 
place, where monarch and people alike work- 
ed hard for the scanty support there was to be 
had from the small vineyards and orchards on 
the barren mountain lente. In 1856 there 
was a small gambling house opened near the 
Palace, with a lease from the Prinee of thirt 
years, but the site was not altogether desirable 
and in 1860, in the midst of a drenching rain, 
the young son of Charles III, then only ten 
years old, laid the corner-stone of the famous 
Casino in Monte Carlo. 

One morning soon after the building was 
commenced, M. Francois Blanc, of Avignon, 
and former _proprietor of the Casino in Hom- 
burg, foreseeing all the capabilities of the en- 
———. offered the lessees $240,000 for their 
rights and a His offer was at once 
accepted, and seventeen years later M. Blanc 
died, leaving a fortune of $12,000,000 as the 
result of his speculation. 

Everything which money can do has been 
done to make the Casino attractive to those 
who do not play as well as to those who do, 











and in all Europe there is no pleasanter place 
to sit than iu the handsome vestibule, with the 
lovely gardens in front. the sea in the rear, 
and around you the stir and bustle of people 
gathered from every nation on the globe. 

But there is a poison in the moral atmo- 
sphere, as there must always be where the 
worst of people congregate and where the one 
idea is play. Little else is talked of, and those 
who do not gamble themselves very soon be- 
come interested in those who do, and especial- 
ly in those whose losses or gains are attracting 
universal attention. There are three rooms in 
all for the players and eight tables. Of these, 
six are for roulette, where the smallest sum 
staked is five francs, or one dollar, and the 
largest six thousand francs, or $1200, while in 
the third room.the play is decided by cards 
and the smallest sum allowed is twenty francs 
and the largest 12.000. This is the gold table, 
where only French coin and notes are taken, 
and where many a fortune has been — 
away in a single night. Here they play high, 
and as the piles of gold they risk are raked into 
the banque by the croupier I have seen men’s 
faces grow pale, and the perspiration start out 
upon their foreheads and about their lips, and 
still they played on with a recklessness and 
desperation born of despair. 

One face in particular stands out vividly be- 
fore me as I recall a night at Monte Carlo. It is 
the finely cut English face of a maa in his 
prime, but white as a corpse and wet as if 
drenched in rain. Beside him sat his little 
daughter, whose innocent blue eyes fixed so 
wonderingly upon him, should have held him 
in check. But the spell was on him, and he 
played on and on, never gaining, though al- 
ways hoping that the next deal would turn 
the tide in his favor. Whether he lost his all 
and finally added one more to the list of sui- 
cides for which Monte Carlo is famous, I do 
not know. I left him there, with his bright- 
haired daughter beside him, and when she 
grows up, she too, will possibly be found there 
some day, emulating her father’s example, but 
losing her money with far more equanimity; 
for women are less nervous than the men and 
both lose and win without betraying very 
much emotion. This, however, is after the 
first step has been taken, the first venture 
made with the five franc piece which wins. 

I watched one young girl for a week, from 
the day, when, hesitatingly, as if ashamed of 
what she was doing, she put her first piece of 
money upon the table until the night when, 
grown bold with the success said to attend 
new beginners, she played high and fearlessly, 
with feverish eyes and flushed face, from 
which it seemed to me much of the freshness 
and purity of young girlhood had vanished, 
and I was glad that she was English and not 
American. , 

Indeed I have never seen many Americans 
at the gaming table in Monte Carlo, and can 
only recall distinctly three young men, who 
played and lost, then played and won, and 
guecnenns over their gaics left in disgust, and 

saw them no more. 

But the English are there in crowds, and it 
is English money rather than American 
which helps fill the banque at Monte Carlo. 
This, the English say, is not because Amer- 
icans have better principles than themselves, 
but because they have no interest in a game 
where no skill is required and in which there 
is no chance to cheat or overreach. This may 
or may not be true. They certainly risk little 
at Monte Carlo, and [ can scarcely imagine 
American women sitting day after day and 
night after night shoulder to shoulder and 
hand to hand with some of the worst types of 
people in the world, and whom at home they 
would cross the street to avoid. 

Middle aged women, enameled, belladonaed 
and made over till scarcely a trace is left to 
tell what they were in their sof innocence 
now so far behind; withered old women, with 
faces like frozen apples and hair of different 
shades, gy with shaking fingers in their 
long bags for the five franc piece with which 
to try their luck once more; young women, 
with costly diamonds flashing upon the hands 
which show so well at play, and of many of 
whom it can be said, “He whom thou now 
hast is not thy husband”; white haired, blear 
eyed old men, who, blind as they are, can see 
every new and pretty girl beside them, and 
young men with hard lines of dissipation upon 
the faces which God fashioned after his own 
likeness, but which have become so marred 
and changed that he would scarcely know his 
own work, are there, and mixed in with them 
are fresh young men and girls, playing ‘‘just 
for fun,” they say, while their parents kee 
them in countenance by playing, too. Hig 
born dames too are there in plenty, and laugh- 
ingly boast of their good luck, or otherwise, 
for money is nothing to them. That beauti- 
ful woman, who looks so young, although she 
is a grandmother, and who changes her dress 
three times a day, is the wife of an Earl, but 
he is away in Egypt, exploring the tombs of 
the Pharaohs, and she isin Monte Carlo, an 
object of curiosity and comment, such as no 
true woman woud covet. That little fair- 
haired woman playing so high, with piles of 
Napoleons and bank notes around her, isa 
Duchess, and the loss or gain of thousands of 

unds does not affect her in the least. She 

1as plenty more to draw from, and will be first 
at the table to-morrow, although she leaves it 
to-day much poorer than when she sat down 
to it in. the morning. But the young man 


y | with the wild look in his eyes and the pallor 


about his lips does not take it so easily. He 
has not much to lose, and as he sees his money 
disuppear almost before it has left his hands 
he grows more and more nervous and excited 
and, convinced that he is under the spell of 
some evil eye, looks round for the person who 
is influencing him. 

The inveterate player at Monte Carlo is su- 
perstitious, and almost any stranger can dis- 
concert him by close and continual watching. 
That fine looking man standing apart from 
the tables, with folded arms and mood 


is one of these, and did not play to-day be- | #241 


cause some of his acquainiances are present 
and will bring him ill luck if they stand near 
to him. He was once an Evangelist in Lon- 
don, preaching in the streets, but in an un- 


face, | i 





arded moment he tasted the poison at Monte 
arlo, and it has worked like madness in his 
brain ever since. 

A few years ago an effort was made by the 
English to build a church in Monte Carlo, but 
this was so strongly opposed by the Prince 
and Bishop that the pretty little chapel was 
erected in France, just across the line, and 
here an earnest, ae old man tries hard to 
stem the tide of wickedness around him. But 
it is up-hill work, and his heart must fail him 
often as he sees the empty seats before him. 
The services are usually well attended in the 
morning, but one Sunday afternoon J counted 
sixteen worshippers, including two little chil- 
dren. And just across the street and so near 
that we could hear distinctly the sound of the 
violins, a low theatre or dance house was 
crowded with the lower class, while down by 
the sea, where the Casino lifted its gilded tow- 
ers, the play was going on, and men, and wo- 
men, too,-who in the morning had confessed 
themselves miserable sinners, were proving 
their confession true, and utterly ignoring the 
commandment to k the Sabbath holy. 
Beautiful Monte Carlo, with its gardens and 
lawns, and exquisite turf and flowers, its sun- 
light and moonlight and music,—one can nev- 
er forget it, or cease to regret that over all its 
loveliness there rests so dark a shadow. 

Mary J. Homes. 

Monte Caro, JANUARY 1889. - 
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Mrs. Croly, who is a more versatile, if not so 
thoughtful a writer, started in the race for 
fame or fortune with Miss Booth five and 
thirty years To-day Jenny June Croly is 
worth but little more than the yearly income 
from pad pos Mrs. Croly is a woman of many 
ideas and many of them are far from being 
lucrative. A couple of years ago she resigned 
her editorship of Demorest’s and paid $10,000 
for a third interest in God-y’s Magazine. The 
venture was a failure. I understand that Mrs. 
Croly lost every dollar she put into the Phila- 
delphia pee i But in addition tothis un- 
fortunate speculation she has been devoting 
time, money and enormous energy to Sorosis. 
She founded the club, made it a social and fi- 
nancial success, was its hard-working and un- 
selfish president for a dozen years. If Mrs. 
Croly had labored as earnestly for her own in- 
terests as she did for this ungrateful association 
of females, she would be now possessed of an 
estate scarcely smaller than that left by her 
friend and comrade, Mary L. Booth. 

—_ > 

The music-room in Minister to France 
Whitelaw Reid’s house in New York is. pro- 
soney Se finest in this country. It was built 
for the Villards, who are a musical family, 
each one being the master of a different in- 
strument. The ceiling of the room is sustained 
by circular arches, which are decorated with 
paintings of Music and Dancing by John La- 
farge, while the frieze running around the 
room is formed of reproductions of Luca della 
Robbia’s famous reliet of musical children. 


+ 
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Kate Upson Clark has written a story for 
the Lapres’ Home Journau which treats of the 
subject of elopements—a good story for the 
girls to read. 
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The Independent, a newspaper published at 
Atlantic Highlands, New Jersey, is run by 
Misses Evita Leonarp and Carouine Lina, 
Vassar graduates. They conceived the idea 
of conducting a newspaper while they were 
chums in college, and learned how to set type 
by having a font in their rooms. Miss Lron- 
ARD, the more robust of the two, runs the en- 
gine and power-press, and also gathers news. 
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[For THE Lapigzs’ Home JouRNAL.} 
NEWPORT AND ITS SUM- 
MER LIFE. 


nO. Il. 


Mr. J. J. Van Alen’s stately residence at 
Ochre Point is a new departure in Newport 
architecture, and a return to Old English 
models. It is copied from a mansion-house 
of the time of Good Queen Bess—and while 
the general effect of the building is impressive, 
from its great size and perfect simplicity, the 
lofty walls of gray stone have nevertheless a 
somewhat severe 
and formal appear- oa 
ance, . 
new villas now in 
process of construc- 
tion at Newport are 
built of stone,—but 
| have seen none 
with the same ex- 
treme regularity of = — == 
outline which 
marks Mr. Van Al- 
en’s “cottage.’ <A — 
high stone wall 
encloses the grounds 
of the latter, the 








GEO. BANCROFT’S ROSE CLIFF. 


gates being of handsomely wrought iron work. 
One approneees the doorway by means ofa 
broad, low flight of steps, and rather cold 
looking stone terraces. But no doubt Time 
will soften and beautify the appearance of all 
this stone work. Within the mansion all is 
ordered after “ye olden time.” No gas pipes 
desecrate the building—innumerable wax can- 
dies lighting up the stately interior, which 
is finished with rich old carvings, and hung 
with valuable tapestries. 

The accomplished authoress, Mrs. Amélie 
Rives-Chanler, together with her husband, 
visited Mr. Van Alen last summer, Mr. Chan- 
ler being a relation by marriage of his host. 

As we continue our walk along the cliffs we 
shall come to the villas of many weil known 
people— Messrs. J. P. Kernochan, August 
Belmont, George Bancroft, the historian, W. 
B. Astor and W. W. Astor being among the 
number, 

At the end of the cliff we come to Bailey's 
Beach—a smaller crescent of sand than Eas- 
ton’s (the public beach), where are a number 
of private bathing houses. Here we strike 
Bellevue Avenue, the main thoroughfare of 
Newport’s fashionable life, and a beautiful av- 
enue it is. 

To the westward extends the ftamous 
Ocean drive, along which we may drive for 
several miles, following the irregular coast 
line, admiring the beauty of the scenery, and 
getting mighty drafts of invigorating sea air as 
we roll smoothly over the fine road-bed. 

There are few residences here until we come 


the pennants of the yacht squadrons, flying 
from the end of the wharf, look very alluring, 
and the slip is filled, at certain hours of the 
day, with the captains’ gigs and numerous 
other small craft, which row us swiftly to the 
slender yachts themselves—aristocratic race- 
horses of the sea, who seem conscious of their 
beautiful “points,” and of their immaculate 
paint, spotless varnish, and mirror-like brass 
mouldings, cannon, ete. 

The Electra, Commodore Elbridge T. Gerry's 
superb steam yacht, is one of the handsomest 
of the fleet-—and when, as her name signifies, 
she is illuminated with a row of electric lights 
from stem to stern, she is like a princess radi- 
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LEWIS, DUMPLING 
ROCKS, 


ant with living jewels. Her 
fittings are extremely luxurious, 
and growing plants decorate her 
airy dining cabin. Commodore Gerry re- 
ceives his guests with the most cordial 
hospitality, but when all is said, there is a 

_prosaic element in steam which mars the 
poetry of sea life. This we may find to perfec- 
tion on the yachts which have “Corinthian 
crews,’’—i. e.. which are manned by amateur 
sailors, whose double character of beau and 
seaman is very fascinating to our fair young 
girls. Clad in the most natty yachting suits of 
white or striped flannel, these young ladies 
brave the terrors of the sea—although very 
often a cruise is taken up the peaceful waters 
of Narragansett Bay, instead of a wet trip out 
to the great ocean, where we shall meet yreat 
rough breakers, as we pass beyond the shelter- 
ing protection of Fort -ewis, on the Dumpling 
rocks. The warning bell off 
Brenton’s Reef rises and falls 
with the waves, warning us to 
return to the shelter of the 
harbor—and those who are 
not good sailors should cer- 
tainly obey its behest. If 
we kept out to sea, how- 
ever, we should _ before 
long reach Narragansett Pier, 
whose beautiful Casino is 
visited by Newport’s summer 
residents, in gay parties. 

But our Corinthian sailors 
have “hauled in on the sheet,” 
and all being made snug, we 
had better go below, where a 
dainty collation of pate de foie 
gras, salads, champagne, etc., 
awaits us—the latter being an 
almost indispensable feature 
of yacht hospitality—in the 
opinion of the hosts, at least. 
The “chef” is a very import- 
ant person on most yachts, and at eventide, | 





to the western extremity of the broad penin- 
sula, along which the drive is situated. This 
peninsula is perhaps three miles from east to. 
west, the island suddenly growing much 
broader at its southwestern extremity. Here 
we shall find several beautiful villas at Castle | 
Hill, where live Professor Agassiz, Ex-Mayor 
poo ted of Brooklyn and other well known 
copie, 

If we continue our drive to Fort Adams 
(the largest fortress in the United States, 
next to Fort Munroe) we shall come to 





Newport harbor, that lovely and peace- 
ful apet _where the white-winged yachts 
spread their sails like great swans as they 


start for some 
doughty contest, 
or ride peacefully 
at anchor when 
the day’s race is 
won—or lost. 
Life on board 
the yachts is one 
of the most 
charming and 
least formal fea- 


ture’s of New- 
ie 8 summer 
ife. and when 


the yacht squad- 
rons are in port 
everybody — feels 
that a new zest 
1s added to exist- 
ence, the “jolly 
sea dogs” not on- 
ly displaying the 
most £enerous 
hospitality on 
ard theirown 
dainty craft, but 
JOMing in the fes- 
Farge On shore 
uring their brief 
Stay, their Spot- 
ne flannel suits appearing in all direc- 
a ha mport is still in many ways 4 very 
~ piace, and this isa part of hercharm. 
a aw, ne fact that all the principal yacht 
meen ep same here every summer, there is 
= " club house, unless one’ has been | 
ou “UtLby the past winter. Nevertheless, 





JAMES GORDON BENNETT'S MANSION. 


and sentiment some thrifty steward comes to 
the side of his dainty vessel and throws over 
board a pan full of watermelon rinds and 
other refuse ! 
custom on board the yachts, although it seems 
@ very unpleasant one to indulge in, while in |! 
harbor. 


as the dinner hour approaches, he is in his} 
full glory, although he is, from the necessities 
of the case, more tolerant of canned food than 
are his brothers who exercise their skill 
on terrae firma. The sun is _ in his 
glory too, as the pasa | approaches— 
and few sights are more beautiful than 
the sunset as seen from the harbor, as 
the monarch of the heavens sinks to rest be- 
hind the soft rolling hills of Canonicut island 
(called the Dumplings, from their round 
shape) leaving a glorious reflection in the still 
and peaceful waters of the Bay. The bells of 
the yachts strike the hour, the sounds floating 
over the water—and just as all seems poetry 


— fF 
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taal 


This, Iam told, is the regular 








, cart is searcely suited for ladies to drive, al- 
|though some young ladies do so, hardly real- 
i 
spicuous, especially as it is now the fashion 
for the fair drivers to sit on enormously high 
cushions. 


sexes and all ages—from venerable Mr. George 
Bancroft down to the prett 
who canter along on 
master, quite untroubled by the millions of 


It is interesting to know that each yacht of 
the squadron is assigned toa particular spot 
in the harbor, and after every trip, or race, she 
niust return to her own anchorage. Thus 
what seems the picturesque confusion and 
hap-hazard arrangement of these tiny fleets, 
is in reality an orderly and exact system. 

Polo has become one of the favorite after- 
noon amusements at Newport, and if we are 
going to see the noble game, we must all put 
on our very handsomest afternoon toilettes, 
and be sure that our carriage and horses, 
coachman—and footman, if we have one—are 
in spick and span order. In the height of the 
season, no one thinks of going to polo in any 
but a “swell” equipage, to use a slang term— 
although one may go and sit on Dead Head 
Hill, just outside of the Polo Grounds, and 
have a good but distant view of the games, for 
nothing. It costs two dollars for a two-horse 
carriage to enter the enclosure, and there are 
no season tickets. A band discourses bright 
and pleasant music, and one has the pleasure 
of witnessing the finest assembly of horses and 
carriages that can be seen in America. 

It is hardly safe for ladies togo to Polo with- 
out a groom or footman, as the vehicles are 
massed closely together on three sides of the 
grounds, and the horses often become some- 
what restless, an unhappy result of having too 
much to eat and too little to do. The groom, 
therefore, usually stands at the head of the 
spirited little nag, while the fair driver is thus 
left at liberty to chat with her friends. For 
the gentlemen walk about among the carriages 
and endeavor—rather vainly—to make them- 
selves as interesting to the fair sex as the gal- 
lant young fellows who ride fiercely about the 
polo-field, whacking the ball, or the legs of 
their opponents’ ponies, just as it happens— 
the shins of said opponents sometimes receiv- 
ing rather marked attention from the mallets 
of the enemy. 

As the great coaches come driving in, with 
their lovely loads of pretty girls and preux 
chevaliers we are filled with admiration, not 
unmixed with awe, for be it whispered, some 
of the gentlemen who own and drive these 
srehistoric monsters of conveyances, are quite 
ignorant of the proper way to do it—and there 
have been some very unpleasant accidents 
arising from the carelessness, or ignorance, of 
these aristocratic Jehus. However, once safe- 
ly at their appointed place (for the best part of 
the grounds is reserved for the four-horse 
coaches) the ladies are relieved from anxiety 
until the time comes again for departure, since 
the servants usually unhitech the horses from 
the great pole, and the fair passengers descend 
back wards from the roof to the ground grace- 
fully, if they are young and light of foot, with 
many inward groans, I imagine, if they are 
elderly and stout. 

Nothing less than a four-horse team is ever 
unhitched-—-why, | cannot tell, unless the pro- 





pleasure, to their young hearts. 

Bellevue Avenue begins at the Jewish Cem- 
etery ( which is forever kept full of beautiful 
flowering plants by the town of Newport, in 
return for a bequest made in its favor, by old 
Abraham Touro) and runs nearly through the 
cenire of this part of the island, ending at 
Bailey's Beach, a distance of about two and a 
half miles. 

After starting from Touro Street, we shall 
soon pass the Old Mill—or rather we shall 
pass near it, and can indulge in our own theo- 
ries about its origin ana purpose, since many 
So age persons still believe that it was 
built the Norsemen many hundred years 
ago. e shall also pass the Casino, with its 
brilliant shops, and James Gordon Bennett's 
house, a fine old-fashioned stone house oppo- 
site the Casino—also the Ocean House, New- 
port’s only large hotel. Its name is a decep- 
tive one, however, for the Ocean is distant 
fully half a mile. 

Many beautiful villas border the avenue, or 
have their gates opening upon it, the older 
residences, in many cases, being set at some 
distance from the road, and screened wholly 
or in part by fine trees. 

Mr. Wm. G. Weld’s massive stone chateau, 
the late Commodore A. C. Baldw.n’s fine villa 
of red brick, Gov. G. P. Wetmore’s imposing 
stone mansion, Mr. T. A. Havemeyer’s, and 
Mr. ©. T. Chickering’s summer cottages are 
among the number, besides others already 
spoken of in my enumeration of residences 
along the Cliffs. 

Of the Fox-Hunt—the most Democratic of 
Newport’s out-door amusements, and attend- 
ed by vehicles of every description, | wish that 
space permitted me to speak—also of the many 
places of interest in and about dear old New- 
ort—the Torpedo Station, War College, the 

vine of Purgatory, ete. But I have only 
aimed to give a Bird's Eye View of the Queen 
of Watering-Places, and to convey some faint 
impression of her many-sided attractiveness— 
her unique charm. 
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W. G. WELD’S, BELLEVUE AVE. 


cess is a species of royal prerogative. But 
while we are all very stately and formal, as 
we sit behind our glittering steeds—brave with 
silver chains innumerable, and spotless white 
collars, bound with the same precious i.ietal, 
the polo players themselves have laid formal- 
ity quite aside, have forgotten their carefully 
acquired imitation English drawl, and shout, 
scream, and it must be confessed occasionally 
swear at one another, with a simplicity and 
Anglo-Saxon vigor that is quite refreshing. 
Of course I do not approve of swearing, but 
one gets so tired of hearing Americans talking 
as if their mouths were full of — or as 
if they were too languid to speak at all, that a 
return to nature is quite refreshing. The 
young fellows look handsome enough as they 
gallop about in their close-fitting jerseys, a 
silken kerchief loosely tied about their bare, 
sun-burnt throats, in lieu of the hateful stand- 
ing collar which now throttles all our youth. 
A jaunty little white or blue polo cap, or a 
jockey cap, white tights, or loose white trous- 
ers, and buff leather boots complete the pic- 
turesque toilette of our sportsmen. 

During the afternoons of the week when po- 
lo is in progress, the avenue is comparatively 
deserted althateahs it ra a glittering 
sight between four and five o'clock, when 
every one takes a few turns up and down this 
famous driveway, before going ‘to the Polo 
Grounds. 

Ladies drive themselves in a great variety of 
conveyances—some, like the late Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor and Mrs. Paran Stevens, prefer 
the low and stately phaeton, drawn by a pair 
of horses, and finished with a long silver bar 
in front, which supports the reins. Others 
like jaunty village and dog carts, drawn by a 
pred handsome cob or pony. A high dog 










izing that they thus make themselves con- 


We shall meet plenty of equestrians of both 


littie heiresses 
nies beside the riding | 
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{For Tue Lapies’ Home Jougnat.) 


THE WHITE HOUSE PORCE- 
LAIN SERVICE FOR 
STATE DINNERS. 


The third instance in our country’s history 
as a nation, when inauguration day fell upon 
Sunday, a dies non, in a legal sense, was in 
1877, and the oath of office was administered 
to Rutherford B. Hayes in the White House, 
late on Saturday evening March 3d. Thus on 
a single occassion two Presidents of the United 


States have socially enjoyed each others com- | 


pany, fora short timein the executive man- 
sion. 
The President and Mrs. Grant had enter- 


tained the President elect, his wife and a few | 


friends at dinner, which was the last given by 
General Grant as President. At its conclusion, 


MKS, PRESIDENT HAYES, IN THE WHITE HOUSE CONSERVATORY, 


it is said that the conversation of the ladies, 
most interested, turned upon what had been 
and what really should be, the table equip- 
ment of the President’s mansion—Mrs. Grant 
was well quale to speak concerning this, 
for during her hasband’s administration she 
added much to the elegance of state entertain- 
ments by the exercise of both her good judge- 
ment, andan excellent display of faste in the 
selection of adornments for the table, as well 
as te ordering of the disposition of material at 
hand, 

As hostess Mrs Grant has had few equals 
among the wives of Presidents, and her kindly 
words and womanly acts, are still fresh mem- 
ories in many minds, 

It wes characteristic of Mrs. Grant to say 


what she did atthe close of the evening of her | go into it heartily.” 


final entertainment as mistress of the White 
House,and the 
words were 
spoken so 
cordially as to 
leave no room 
for a doubt of 
her sincerity 
when she re- 
marked, “Any 
regret in leay- 
ing the White 
House is quite 
removed, by 
my pleasurein 
leaving to* so 
lovely a lady 
as Mrs. Hayes 
the duties, 
which she will 
perform, with 
a grace which 
few could hope 
to equal, and 
none expect to 
surpass.” Ot 
the exacting 
nature of these 
duties Mrs. 
Grant was well 
aware, for al- 
though every- 
thing possible 
is done to so 
system atize 
matters, as to 
avoid friction 
along the ways 
of White 
House con- 
cerns, the de- 
mands of cus- 
tom, make 
great inroads 
upon the time 
of the Presi- 
dent’s wi fe. 
Attention to 
table equip- 
ment and suggestions of features tor various 
entertainments form no small part of the dut- 
ies of the lady of the White House. 

Although much has been printed concern- 
ing the porcelain service now used for State 
dinners in the White House, and the set is 
known in many distant lands by replica pieces 
which have not the same insignia on the back 
as those used in the White House. The story 
of the set’s origin and production has not un- 
til now been told. Briefly these are the facts: 

To secure a large illustration for Harpers’ 
Weekly of what is known as a Cabinet meet- 
ing, as an artist of Harpers’ I wentto Washing- 
ton in the springof 1879, accompanied by an 






























admirable photographer, G. W. Pach. Jt was 
before the day of the convenient rapid working 
dry plate, and the poor light in the President's 
office in the White House would require fully 
| a 60 second sitting—this made it necessary to 
| guard against failure and we went into the 
| White House conservatory to enable Mr. Pach 
| to test his chemicals by sometrial plates. We 
found Mrs. Hayes in the conservatory and 
uickly arranged fora photograph in which 
the President’s wife was the central figure. 
| When the negative had been made Mrs. Hayes 
| requested Mr. Pach to make for her especial 
|use a photograph of some ferns, explaining 
that a new dinner set for use on State occasions 
had been contracted for, and a fern which was 
to be its decorative feature was yet to be se- 
lected. While Mr. Pach prepared to make the 
| photograph, 1 expressed regret that we might 
not then, (although we could to-day) make the 
porcelain set in America. The 
decorative features ofthe set might 
be drawn from our flora and fauna 
- each of the various courses bear- 
ing suitable representation of an 
appropriate subject. 
birds for the game, American fish 
for that course, and so on through 
the list. 

Mrs. Hayes conceded the point, 
as well taken—the fern photo- 
graph was not made -and before 
our negative of the Cabinet meet- 
ing was secured, at the President’s 
wife’s dictation, Col. Casey, U. 8. 
A. Superintendent of Grounds 
and Buildings, wrote a letter to 
Haviland & Co., requesting can- 
cellation of the first contract and 
the preparation of a new one, the 
fulfilment of which should be un- 
der my direction. My situation 
was peculiar for at that date I had 
never made a design for porcelain, 
orevenany special study of the 
requirements such work involved, 
beside this my engagment with 
Harpers’ precluded any work not 
expressly for that firm. The 
American head ofthe firm contract- 
ing to make the set, Mr. Theodore 
Haviland, was a personal friend, 
and it was not his characteristic to 
hesitate at a change which prom- 
ised new or unique results. Allof 
this was thought of while under 
Mrs. Hayes guidance, various rem- 
nants of White House china were 
inspected, and some mental notes 
were made of the characteristics 
| of the State dining room, its broad table which 
| beside its usual table furniture would be pro- 
fusely decorated with floral designs, in which 
rich color might be a feature. I will admit 
here that it was not then my expectation to 
| bear any prominent part in the production of 
the new set. The change in conditions came 
|on the day following, when the circumstances 
| were outlined to Mr. Fletcher Harper, who 
warmly commended the idea, adding with 
considerable emphasis, “If the Messrs. Havi- 
| land are willing to make the set, you must 
make the designs, for such a work cannot be 
done without eventual benefit to American 


. 








potters, See Mr, Haviland at once, and say | 


to him that yon are ready to proceed with the 
work immediately, then seclude yourself and 
Mr. Haviland was found 
| in the same general condition as is a man with 
considerable 
toothache. He 
had just re- 
ceived Colonel 
Casey's letter. 
“Where,” said 
he, “are the de- 
signers to do 
this work and 
what French 
artists have the 
requisite know- 
lodge of our pe- 
culiar Ameri- 
can flora and 
fauna to ac- 
complish more 
than a year's 


work, two in 

+ fact, in a few 
A Ca months. It is 
ao IN, San impossible to 

' meet this re- 

quest of the 


-resident’s 


BUFFET MADE BY PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S ORDERS FOR THESTATE DINNER SET.—IN 
THE FAMILY DINING-ROOM, P 


wife which it would give me sincere pleasure 
tocomply with.” 

Mr. Harper's suggestion was mentioned, and 
in response Mr. Haviland said, ‘*This is a sur- 
| prise! If you will make the designs we will 

make the set.’”’ To commence the work upon 
which he sailed for Europe exactly three weeks 
later, with 18 drawings, 15 of which were water 
color designs eventually comprised in the fish, 
game, and fruit series of the set. Thethree re- 
maining drawings were made to show how the 
form of the oyster plate was to be modelled. 

Because of its convenience to a great variety 
of our flora, and fish of differeut sorts, I se- 
lected Asbury Park, N. J., as my working 
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place, for itthen had the advantage of compar- 


ative seclusion—now a thing of the past. 
Not more than 90 of the present 2000 regulation 
bath houses or dressing rooms which are now 
all too few for the thousands who throng the 
place, were then built, and three of these 
dressing rooms, thrown into one. became for 
the nonce a diminutive 
Atélier; while two others 
were store rooms of ma- 
terial to serve as models 
for various designs. There 
was nothing especially at- 
tractive to the general pub- 
lic in the outward ap- 
earance of the place, and 
imited room 
within pre- 
cluded visitors, 
except upon 
the platform 
or sandy beach, 
thus without 
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inference, work upon the designs was incessant 
throughout the summer of ’79. 

Only an outline plan was arranged before 
Mr. Haviland sailed, the expectation being 
that six, possibly eight designs for each course 
would be the limit of what could be accom- 
plished within the allotted time, and because 
the days were not longer and more of them. 
It was concluded that new shapes could only 
be devised for 
some of the 
different 
courses, but 
Mr. Harper's 
suggestion to 
go into the 
work heartily 
hore fruit. A 
new _— shape 
was devised 
for each of 
the several 
courses, and 
also for 
special dishes 
—in al) 12 
new forms 
were furn 
ished, and 
for each of 
the principal 
courses 12 
different de- 
signs were 
made, beside 
special de- 
signs for plat- 
ters for fish, 
meat, game 
and icecream 
—alt ogether 
aggregating 
about 130 
distinct dec- 
orations. 

Thecostto Haviland & Co for this set was 
probably not less than $20,000 the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment paid as per contract, and the repre- 
sentative of Haviland willingly accepted less 
than one fifth of this sum, when the service 
was delivered at the White House. 

Because it is impracticable to give here a full 
explanation detailing particulars of work upon 
separate pieces, only a general idea of the 
method pursued will be attempted. The 
drawings were made with water colors, upon 
white paper, the treatment being simple. As 
few colors as would produce the wished for 
result, or effect, being introduced. These 
drawings were rolled and sent to Europe each 
Saturday, the postage paid aggregating fully 
$60. When the drawings were received in 
Limoges, France, an etching was first made. 
The outline thus obtained could be quickly 
transferred to the number of plates required 
for each subject. Next the plate was taken by 
the artist selected to reproduce that special 
subject,and the work of coloring the outline 
to make it a fac simile of the water-color or- 
iginal on paper began. Considerable experi- 
mental work was involved, and it is said, that 
ifakiln in which such a piece was fired, was 
drawn at 3 o’clock inthe morning Mr. Havi- 
land was present to see the result, and it 
was mainly through his ceaseless push. and 
care, that the great cask containing the set, 
in number more than 1000 pieces, was fin- 
ally delivered in the State dining room of the 
White House, about a year after work was 
begun upon the designs. ‘Atthe time of the 
set's delivery the President and family were 
absent, and Colonel Casey who received it 
said, after expressing his astonishment and 
pleasure, ‘There is bat one regret—the U. 8. 
Government receives this magnificent porce- 
lain mainly as a present from Haviland 
& Co.” An encomium which was appreci- 
ated was also passed by one of the colored 
waiters present—who after a careful scrutiny, 
evidently as to breakable possibilities, sug- 
gested to a confrere—‘Dick, its judgment 
on de set, its gwine to wash first-class !”’ 

The set was used first, upon the occasion of 
General Grant’s return from his trip around 
the world. The Cabinet, Supreme Court, Sen- 
ate, House of Representatives, the army and 
persons in civil life being represented at this 
dinner. 

Subsequently the President’s wife gave, 
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given in the White House. Sixty young 
ladies were the guests of Mrs. Hayes upon 
this occasion which is a notable one even to- 
day in the White House. 

The set was but little used during President 
Garfield's brief-term; but President Arthur, to 
use the homely phrase ofan habitué ofthe White 
House, kept the dust off the set-—which 
he used not only on State occasions, but 
frequently for his personal table. Be- 
side this, President Arthur, made use 
of various pieces of the set for the dec- 
orative features of the private dining 
room, a proceeding which caused some 
remark at the time, for President Ar- 
thur ordered cut up and made intoa 
buffet and side table, the magnificently 
carved dining table, which had been 
sent by the Cincinnati Carving School, 
to the White House during President 
Hayes term. This buffet and a com- 
panion piece were used to hold and dis- 

play the set of 


which  Presi- 
dent Arthur 

Bs. was so fond, 

; that many 

pieces  speci- 


(UT 


URCHAGED BY MRS, PRESIDENT GRANT. 


ally admired by him were, during the summer 
removed to decorate the dining room of the 
Soidiers Home, when for health’s sake the 
President removed to that place. 

At the commencement of President Cleve- 
land’s term, Col. John M. Wilson, U. 8. A., 
the present Supt. of Grounds and Buildings, 
found it difficult to replace the few. pieces 
which had been broken, as the services of the 
| artists who had originally painted the porce- 
lain were not so easily obtained. The destruc- 
tion could not however,have been great judging 
from Maj. Ben. Perley Poors’ remark one 
morning at whatis know as the Press table in 
the Ebbitt House, in Washington, “I was” said 
the Major, “a waiter myself for two years; 
waited for some one, to dome a good turn and 
break the piece of your ‘White House set. 
Whoever did it,’’ continued the Major, “hit 
the right one too—the soup plate decorated with 
the Palmetto, Charleston in the distance.” 

Concerning the present condition of the set, 

report varies, some persons insist that it is al- 
most intact; others, that the number is greatly 
reduced. The cabinets of President Harrison's 
private dining room are decorated with many 
yieces, and on State occasions the set is used. 
Mrs. Blaine in speaking of the porcelain. once 
said, “It is worth a trip from New York to 
Washington to see the table at a State dinner 
in the White House.” 

Each President’s wife adds something to 
the decorative features of the White House 
table, Mrs. Hayes now ranks the leader in this 
respect. Among the table decoratations none 
have been more admired or more constantly 
used than the silver piece, Hia-wa-tha selected 
4 Mrs. Grant. Mrs. Hayes added the candel- 
abra, which during and since her time have 
shed a shaded many colored light over table 
and floral decorations at State banquets. Mrs. 
Garfield, seems to have made no change, but 
contented herself with the conditions left by 
predecessors—perhaps she thus made moments 
to devote to assisting her sons in their latin 
studies. President Arthur, a thorough disciple 
of Epicurus made his private as well as State 
dining table a prominent feature in his ad- 
ministration. fi was President Arthur who 
purchased the bronze sconces bearing the 
candles, which add illumination to the State 
dining room. It was Mrs. Cleveland’s pleas- 
ure to furnish the table equipment of the 
White House with some of its choicest smaller 
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articles, which it is to be hoped may be =e 
Dy the ruthless hands, which seize inva ly 
such fragile pieces, articles of vertu, for defac 
ment, with nicks, or utter destruction. 
cannot be said whether it is luck or manage’ 
ment, that theruin wrought by the same * a 
vants under a different mistress shows prov f 
nent variation. Thus when Mrs. Hayes " 
the White House, the State dinner service pan 
intact: and at the first entertainment given 
ing President Garfield’s administration. hee 
iece were either nicked or broken—an “ 
in fulfillment of a promise made by ag 
Crump, were sent by permission of M a is 
field to Mrs. Hayes as a souvenir, of ben of 
-known as er porcelain set upon pred? nf the 
each piece of which is burnt a fac smu 





visiting her, the largest dinner party ever 
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[For THE Lapixs’ Home JOURNAL] 
PHOTOGRAPHY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. | 


BY LAURIE MAC HENRY. 


Remember, we want the light on the object 
to be taken,—give us a good light there, and ' 
the Camera and all the rest of the world may 
be in darkness. 

Be particular, too, in png the camera, 
that the bright rays oft q 
into the lens“tabe, either directly or obliquely. | 

If necessary 
hold your hat, 
or the slide of 
the plate holder 
in such a man- 
ner as to shade 
the tube open- 
ing, but be care- 
ful that it does 
not hide a part 
of your view. 

Now cover the 
camera box and 
vour head with 
your focussing 
cloth, holding it 
well together 
under your chin 
and under the 
box with your 
left hand, while 
with your right 



































hand you remove the cap from tke lens tube. 

Your success in focussing depends in great 
measure upon your success in keeping the 
light from under the focussing cloth, and be- 
tween your face and the camera. Now you 
have the cap off the tube, and the prettiest 
(and to me most wonderful) part of the whole 
process is revealed to you. 

That wonderful artist—the light—spreads 
before you the picture—be it landscape, por- 
trait, marine view or group—with pencil so 
rapid the eye cannot follow its tracings,—with 
palette and brush 
so deft that every 
color, shade and 
tone in the orig- 
inal is followed— 
matched precise- 
ly. Don’t try to 
look through the 
Camera, or into 
it,—look only at 
the ground glass 
as if it were a 
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| 
|Swing the camera now up or down, or to 


either side until you get the picture just right. 
You may have to move the whole machine up 
closer or away farther from your object to get 
in all you want, or to get the right size, or to 
bring out some particular object with sufficient 
clearness. 

This is a part of the process you must not 
hurry. Focus just as carefully and as well as 
you possibly can. In fhe case of portraits I 


tinctly as it is possible. 

For groups take the eyes of 
the central figure,—for land- 
scapes take an object about 
midway between you and 


phragm in your lens tube, 
this is quite right, for it lets 
in light enough to enable 
you to see the picture dis- 
tinctly, but it would never do 
to take the exposure this 
way, for it would make a 
soft, blurred picture. In or- 
der to get asharp, well-de- 
fined picture you must stop 
up your tube according to 
the strength of the light. 


ter having focussed with the 
large opening, put in the stop 
with the smallest opening, 
and you will 
soon learn to 
use the stops to 


the strength and 
whiteness of 
the light. You 





are now ready to make the “Exposure.” You 
have “loaded the plate holder” in your dark 
room according to directions which come with 
your camera. 

(I use a small closet for a dark room, with 
nothing in it but a little table just large 
enough to hold the two developing ‘trays and 
the red light, and a basin of clean water on the 
floor at either side of the table.) 

Let down the ground glass back and adjust 
carefully the plate holder. See that the holder 
fits tightly, as not a ray of light must enter the 

camera except what comes in 

through the lens after it is un- 

capped. Work rapidly now, but 
with perfect stead- 
iness. 

The machine 
must not move 
nor tremble a par- 
ticle. Draw out 
the slide ot the 
holder and re- 
move the cap, be- 
ing careful that 
your hand does 
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slate, and upon it you 
will find your picture,— 


upside cown, as if the 








light were sulky at be- 
ing caught and made to 
exhibit its skill in paint- 
oe and like a pouting child it 
\_Dgs its slate and thrusts it at you 
sens end first.” Now you will 

an pve pay for making the camera box like 
shortened. Keo 2at it may be lengthened or 
loosen the ae your eye on the picture,— 
oma ok, W under the box a turn or two, 


that is, ; d pull out, or shorten in the box,— 
Nearer t, on ground glass back either 
picture i. f farther from the lens until the 





Sharp and clear in every detail. 





not pass in front of the lens tube. Now the 
important maiter is the time of exposure. 
Don’t expose with a watch,— better learn 
to count as fast as your heart beats. 

The time of exposure you must learn, as 
lenses differ, but remember there 1s much 
greater danger of over than of under exposure 
We are not apt to give the light credit for its 


the most distant part of the| 


scene. You have focussed | 


now with the largest dia-| 


In a strong sunlight,—af- | 


correspond with | 





marvelous quickness. For a bright sunlight 
I do not count at all. but remove the cap 


jand _Teplace it as quickly as I can without | It is a “Tremendous Love Story.” An interest- 
| shaking or “jogging’’ the instrument. | ing Chat with the Authoress Concerning the 
But I do not like bright sunlight pictures,| Novel on Which She is Now ._ - ~—iieee 
—the lights and shadows are too sharply de-| °°** of Her Previous Literary Efforts. 
|fined,—if it is possible at all, | always wait | The dlalenininf Chiesa i lite ae 
(after focussing) until the sun goes undera| t ul : i 6° b & literary center 
| cloud — not too dense—and then remove the py om yA _ vidio . e beyond the reach 
cap for an exposure of two counts. of the & of ridicule which have been 


MAUD HOWE’S LATEST, 





1e sun do not shine | always focus on the eyes—get them justas dis-| For a distant view of mountains, etc., etc., a aimed at it by those to whom the fact that it is 


rather shorter exposure is necessary than for *!8° the greatest meat-packing place’ in the 
world is a conclusive argument against artistic 
taste and esthetic culture being also factors in 
the city’s social life. The accession to the resi- 
dent population of a writer of wide and rapid- 
S ly growing reputation is therefore a matter of 
am some moment to such as are not content to 
have their birthplace or adopted home classed 
as a place where hogs are killed, whence 
dressed beef is shipped, and in which society is 
strongly tinged with cowboy 
customs and pre-eminently 
dominated by divoices. The 
fact that Julia Ward Howe's 
daughter is domiciled in 
Chieago is known only to 
comparatively few of the 
citizens honored by the 
lady’s choice of a home and 
literary workshop. Maud 
Howe, as she is known to 
a the lovers of her pure but 
= strong stories, lives, as Mrs. 
John Elliott, in a cozy flat 
near by views, while on a real cloudy day youjin the Florence Apartment Building on 
will lengthen out the time to five, eight, ten, | Bellevue place. The windows of the room in 
even thirty seconds. Indoor exposures fre-| whieh she and her husband work (he is a 
quently run - to ten, fifteen, twenty min-| painter) command an almost unbroken hori- 
utes. he study of the strength of light isan| zon formed of Lake Michigan. 
interesting one, and full of many surprises. A representative of The Herald called at the 
But of all times for out door pictures, give | home of the Elliotts: few days ago and sent 
me @ morning in June or September,—a day | his card to the authoress. 
when the sky is covered with white, fleecy| “Iam Mrs, Elliott,” spoke a softly modu- 
clouds, and the light is untinged with yellow. lated voice, and turning, the caller saw the 
In winter when the ground is covered with Maud Howe of “A Newport Aquarelle’’ and 
snow the exposures may be still shorter than | other delightful novels of to-day. The object 
in summer. For portrait and group work I | of the visit being explained,the lady obligingly 
always have the best results on the shade side | consented to talk shout her latest work, “a 
of the house or other building—not on a coy-| tremendous love story,” she called it. Before 
ered piazza or under a roof or top shade of any | the interview had proceeded far a portiere was 
kind—not even under dense trees—I must have | pushed aside and the venerable lady who first 
a good top light to get faces clear and distinct, | made the name of Howe famous in American 
and the light from sides and front about) literature appeared. She is on a visit to her 
equally strong to avoid the lights and shad- | daughter, from Boston, which was the daugh- 
ows just where I don’t want them. Now| ter’s home before Iter removal tothe shore of 
your picture is taken, and the plate is ready | Lake Michigan. On the walls were portraits 
for developing, fixing and printing. from the pencil of Mr. Elliott of Mrs. Howe, 
[ have examined all of the various books of | her brother Sam Ward, and other less dis- 
instruction which are sent out by the different | tinguished members of the talented family. 
dealers in Photo. supplies, and the directions | A head of Daphne, in oils, classically correct 
are all so explicit that it is not necessary for | enough to be worthy of Velasquez, in whose 
me to touch upon these after processes. [need | Style it was painted; a red chalk sketch called 
only in closing call your attention to the neces- | “A May Dream;’’ sketches in oils of lake-mar- 
sity of perfect focussing, careful selection of | gin scenes at Lake Forest—a specialty of Mr. 
locations and views, with relation to lights and | Elliott’s—which pose accounts in some 
shadows, and careful study and comparisons | measure for the selection of Chicago as a place 
for the purpose of estimating the strength and | Of residence, and other studies and finished 
character of the light and the time of expos-| works by the same hand covered the available 
ures, mural space. Books had an alcove to them- 
Let me now just give you asuggestion for a| Selves, and Mrs. Elliott’s writting table was 
bit of “miniature” work which has resulted in | unobtrusively placed where a view of the 
much pleasure to me and to my friends. glorious lake sunsets and moon risings would 
Take a large board,—your mother’s cutting | form a rest upon which the eyes of the busy 
board is just the thing.—then fusten on it with | worker could tall while. the brain was busy 
pins or tacks as tastefully as you can regular | With romance weaving, In an Uncenscious sur- 
sized photographs,—Imperials, cartes de visites,| Vey of the great unsalted sea, 
lete., ete., of your friends—fil! up the spaces be- “Yes, my present work is a tremendous love 
‘tween the cards with leaves, flowers, ferns, |Story,’’ repeated Mrs. Elliott. “It has fora 
letc,—run in a bit of some trailing vine, and| heroine a young American girl, who visits 
|take the board out in the yard and stand it on | Europe and remains for some time in England, 
‘a chair, leaning against the chair back in such | where the scene is principally laid. It is with 
a position that the sun shines directly upon it, | her life and the love that fills it that the story 
Focus sharply upon it with the camera close | deals. [have worked very hard on it, and I 
-within two or three feet—just far enough | believe it is the best work I have ever done, 
away to make the pictures as small as possible | The pictures of English country house life 
without being indistinct. Givea half second|are from nature. When | visited England 
exposure and finish up carefully. With a lit- | with my mother I had all the advantages for 
tle practice the results will be very pleasing to | such studies afforded in the attentions which 
you, and you may have a whole Photograph were shown to her, This gave me opportuni- 
album on a card as large as a postal card,— | ties of studying high life in the great London 
each individual portrait as clear and distinct | season, as well as at the house parties in which 
as yau could wish, | we participated, This gave me all the local 
| This makes a very convenient way to send | color I needed to make the background for 
off the whole family and circle of intimates to|the characters and scenes. Books of to-day 
some distant friend, or to keep the faces of our| are too apt to be metaphysical or written to 
school, church, or club friends without the | emphasize some peculiar idea or have a politi- 
nuisance of begging from each a photo—it | cal significance. This story of mine Is a love 
being only necessary to burrow the picture for | story, pure and simple, from the beginning 
a day or so. to the end. ‘Tender emotion and 
If any of the strong passion, are portrayed but I 
boys or girls of the hope notin sucha manner as to be 
JOURNAL sisters “get open to the objection one hears offered 
stuck” in their pho- to some modern novels. Lam thor- 
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tograph studies I oughly in love with this book, and I 
shall be glad to af cilia hope it will please and interest those 
help them out . who read it as much as it has 
if they will \ ee —— the writer. My last work 
write me in care ‘\ ‘Mammon,’ which was pub- 
of the JOURNAL, i cauictl lished in Lippincott’s last 


inclosing stamp- 
ed directed en- 
velope if for im- 
mediate reply. 


summer, pleased the publisher 
very much, and 
he tells me that 
it was agreat suc- 
cess. "A Newport 
Aquarelle’ was 
published anony- 
mously by 











™ “4 Messrs. Roberts, 
— _____ ~—— (* and proved the 
= - novel of the sum- 








merin which it 
appeared, My 


| — next was ‘San 
ial Rosario Ranch, 
C, §) dealing in Cali- 

| 7 DY ‘ co fornia scenes. Next came a South- 


ern story, ‘Atalanta in the South. 
- : The one [ am finishing now I have 
-— |not yet named. It will be commenced in 


‘a . : | Cyrus H. K. Curtis’ Lapies’ Home Journas 
| The home of Henry G. Marquand, the new lin September or October. It will run as a ser 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, |. 1 M Cartin wes here from Phii 
on Madison Avenue, New York, is said to be = & r. surtis was on fh “ : 
‘the handsomest private residence in America, | @delphia the other day making arrange 
not even excepting that of the Vanderbilts.;ments, and he is very . much pleased 
There are rooms in Mr. Marquand's house that} with the plot. It is a high-toned novel, but 
cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to deco- | wi}} not,I think, be beyond the average reader, 
rate and furnish. Of these, the Japanese room| as human nature, which it aims to depict, is 
is the most famous. There are besides this a} Soctiitnistin Set matinee ; nian eitlh al 
| Moorish room, an Italian room, and a Greek | ¢Same in the cottage or the palace, and ¢ 
'room, the latter designed by L. Alma-Tade- | the world loves a lover, you know.’—Chicago 
ma, Herald, Monday April 15, 1889. 
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{For THE Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL. | 
EIGHT LITTLE HOUSEKEEPERS; 
Or, The Doings of the Forget-me-not Club. 


BY RACHEL TRUE. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Saturday morning the eight members of the 
Club, together with my little Charlotte and 
Ethel, were gathered around me in the kitchen, 
all arrayed in nice large, clean white aprons. 
“* Now, girls,” I n, “the first thing, always, 
in cooking, especially, in making bread where 

ou must use your hands, is, to wash your 
endo thoroughly, and clean your nails. Here 
are basins, soap and clean towels, and remem- 
ber that this deealinens is very important.” 

A grand washing and cleaning now took 
place, during which I got the materials to- 

ther for the bread, and set the flourin a pan 
in the oven with the door open, stirring it oc- 
casionally, explaining to the girls thatI did 
this to warm theflour. When all were ready 
with nice clean hands and nails, we gathered 
around the large table. To each girl I gave a 
mixing bowl. Itoldthem each to measure 
out one scant pint of water, warm but not hot. 
“Never,” I said, “have it Aot, as that 
would scald the yeast, and prevent its 


rising at all, or. too slowly, so that the 
bread would not be good. Now, here 
are two cakes of Compressed Yeast, 


which, I think the best, and which 
are so sure and good, that it is not neces- 
sary, now-a-days to make one’s own 
yeast, as we had to do when I was a 
girl. Each of these cakes I will cut 

into four equal pieces, 
and each of you girls 
take one of these quar- 
ters and put with the 
pint of warm water in- 
toone of these small 
pitchers, and also put 
in one teaspoon of salt 
and oneofsugar. The 
salt is for savor,and the 
sugar helps to = elas- 
ticity to the dough in 
baking, so that the air 
cells do not so readily 
break up into large 
holes. Now measure 
out one quart round- 
ing up full,ot this warm 
flour and put it into 
your mixing bowl. In 
summer itis not neces- 
sary to have the water 
warm, although it 
must never be chilly 
cold; but itis well even 
in summer to warm 
the flour, to be sure it is 
perfectly dry, and has 
notacquired any damp- 
ness from the air. 
Make a hole in the 
middle of the flour; 
see that the yeast is 
thoroughly disolved 


in the water, stirring it up like this, to make| then, when risen the second time to double its 
Now ‘take | bulk, make into loaves after working it thor- 


sure, then pour it into the hole. 
your right hand, and gradually work the flour 
into the water. You see it makes a softdough; 
should it betoo soft to work sprinkle a little 
flour from a dredger, but add as little as possi- 
ble to knead with; as the less flour you use, 
the softer will be your bread. Too much 
flour makes bread hard. Now little folks; 
watch me knead for a moment, that you may 
get the right motion. It will seem sticky 
work to you beginners, but do not mind, keep 
right at it, and it will gradually become 
smooth and elastic, and no longer stick to 
hands and bowls. Don’t put your fingers in- 
to the dongh, as in that way you will soon 
get yourself stuck up for nothing, but double 
your fist up so, and knead with the palm of 
your hand, always working from the sides, 


and with your palm and a quick motion pull-| 


ing the dough over toward you, kind of doub- 
ling the dough over, to fold in some air. We 
knead the dough, to work in the air to make 
it light. Put your fist in on the side farther- 
est from you and pull the dough over towards 
you, keeping the tips of your fingers bent un- 
der. That is pretty well. You will soon get 
the motion. An experienced hand only needs 
to work the dough about ten minutes; but it 
will take beginners about twenty to get it 
smooth and elastic. Now, while we are 
working it, I will suggest that you appoint 
the temporary officers for next week.” 

“Oh, Mrs. True,” said Sadie Crystal, the 
president, ‘“‘you appoint them this time, and 
give the subject for the lecture, then I will un- 
derstand better for another time.”’ 

“Very well; then I shall appoint Carrie Re- 
gent for Reader, Jennie Constable for Lecturer, 
and Mattie Crystal for Gamester. Now, the 
Reader mast bring a bit of something pretty or 
interesting to read; the Lecturer must’ think 
up something to tell us about ‘helping mam- 
ma.’ You will have all the week, Jennie, to 
think upon the subject, and then you are to 
give usa little lecture about your views upon the 
matter. 1 would rather you would not write 


ee 


it, but 

think F moet it, and what you may have heard 
or read upon the subject; and then we will 
tell you what we think about it, also. The 
Gamester isto hunt up some nice game or play 
to tell us about. 

And now, girls, the twenty minutes are up, 
| and we will try our bread to see if itis kneaded 
| enough. Roll itinto a round, smooth ball in 
| the bowl, then punch it quickly and lightly 
with your fist. if the dough flies right up 
again, it is worked enough, but if the dent 
stays down in it, you must work it longer. 
| These seemto be all right, so we will cover 





theni with a cloth, and put them in this warm ' 


| place near the stove torise, It will take about 
| three hours to rise, as it is not very warm yet. 
| In summer it only takes about two hours, and 
|in winter it takes longer. You will have time 
| to go home to luncheon as you wish, but come 

right back afterwards. Do not be later than 
one o'clock. On your way I wish you would 
stopat the corner and get a blank book and 
| pencil for each of you. I forgot to tell you 
| yesterday; and I want you to have a book in 
which to write down all the recipes for cook- 
ing or for sorties else, that I give you.” 

i fer washing the dough from their hands 
the girls went merrily away, talking about 
their loaves of bread; while my little Elsie 
went with them to the corner to get a book and 
pencil for herself, too. ; 

By one o'clock all were back promptly, with 
clean hands, and we went to look at our 
bread. “You see girls,” I said, “it has risen 
to about double its bulk at first. That is a 
good rule; but you see it looks as if it were 
cracking all over the top. You must never let 
it get like froth, as that is too light and will 
make the bread too dry and tasteless, if not 
sour. Now, we will knead this like we did be- 
fore: and then, as we are somewhat pressed for 
time, as I suppose you will want to get your 
loaves baked to take home with you, we will 
give it a little extra kneading of a minute or 
two, and form it right into a loaf, putting it in 
one of these well greased pans, and set it again 
to rise. Wien you make bread at home, as | 
want you to do every week for awhile until 
you understand it Rereary: you will fird 

it will make your bread 
much whiter and finer, if 
instead of making it right 
into loaves after this 
kneading, you first let it 
rise again in the bowl, 
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oughly again, and put into the pans. After 
the bread is in the pans, each loaf must be 
allowed to rise to twice the size it was when 
first re in, but not any more. We have the 
bread in the pans, now, so we will cover it up, 
and leave it in this warm place, while we go 
into the other room. When at home where 
you are not hurried for time, it is better also 
not to have this second rising quite so warm. 
It makes finer grain, I think, if allowed to 
rise a little more slowly. Now come into the 
sitting-room, and I will give you the rule for 
bread making in a more condensed form; to 
write down in your books, for future refer- 
ence.” 

When all had got their books and pencils I 
gave them the directions as follows: 


FOR ONE LOAF OF BREAD. 


Take one-quarter of a cake of compressed 
yeast, and be sure that it is fresh, if you want 
good bread. If good, it will break off, dry and 
white looking; if bad it will be moist and 
oe. Dissolve the yeast in one scant pint 
of luke-warm water, with a teaspoon of salt 
and one of sugar in it. Be careful that your 
water is never hot, so as tw scald the yeast. 
Have ready, warmed, one quart of flour full 
measure. Put the flourinto a mixing bowl, 
make a hole in the center, and into the hole 
pour the dissolved yeast, working the flour 
gradually into it with the right hand while 
you hold the bowl with the left; when mixed, 
it will be a soft dough, over which you can 
dredge a little flour, if too soft to work, but use 
as little as possible. It may seem sticky at 
first, but keep right on kneading for ten or 
twenty minutes, and it will become smooth 
and elastic. Set it to rise in a warm place, 
covered with a cloth. It is light enough to 
work when it looks likecracking ali over the 
top, and is about double its first bulk, taking 
about two hours in summer and four in win- 
ter. Then knead as before, and set to rise 


ust talk to us, and tell us what you! 
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= er 
make into loaf, and put into the pan at once;|of “Desus, bess the baby.” And Kenneth, 
when risen the second time, work it thorough- | who is in a class of boysall of whom are much 
ly, and form it into a loaf, putting it into a| older than he, says the sand board is the best 


well greased pan. 
in the pan, then bake at once. 


Let it rise to double its size | help he ever had for Sunday-school lessons. 
Be sure and} 


“Why, Mrs. Halifax,’ said Deacon Bickford 


look after your fire before hand, see that there | one day, “that boy of yours knows more about 
is a good, clear fire,with no soot or ashes above | the Bible to-day than I do, and I've meditated 


the oven, nor underneath. 
out, if the oven is not hot on the bottom. 


Have all cleaned | on it these twenty years, and I hope and trust 
Let | I’ve been a faithful student. 


But they didn’t 


the oven be quite hot; hold your hand in it, if| know about these new-fangled things when I 
you can bear your hand there long enough to| was a boy,” the Deacon sighed, “and I can't 
count twenty it is about right; if longer than | take ’em up so well now.” 


that, it is too cold, if not so long it is too hot. 


“Why, Motherdee,” said Kenneth, in one of 


It should take your loaf about three-quarters | our Sunday evening talks—for after the young- 


of an hour to bake. 
sieve, tap the bottom, if that 


and crisp and smeils cooked, it is 


oven. 


right. 


tions, we talked 
awhile, and by that time it was half past three 


oven to bake. 


brown, with the bottom crisp and nice. 


maids went home with their first loaf o 
rolled up in a clean towel; while my Elsie 


pleased he would be. It was a success, too, al 
though her first; white, evenly porous, an¢ 


sure, Ihad he 


should try 
promised to do. 
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THE CHILDREN AND SUNDAY. 





BY JEAN HALIFAX. 

















again, if you are not hurried for time; if so 


can be on Sunday, who is almost a cherub th 
other days of the week!’ Andin this articl 


I hope to give a few hints which will help 
my 
friend what a hard day the should-be 


the many mothers who feel as did 


pleasant Sabbath often proves. 
In the first place I should try to mak 
the Sabbath unlike, but better than, th 


on the table the favorit 
dishes, and let th 


convenient. 


pretty tea gown fo 


other times. 
days of combination 


very slender 


even. 


thing of the kind al 
ways be brought ou 
for Sunday afternoon. 


the way in whic 


cautious mothers cannot fear tha 


dyspepsia will be the result of so 


small a quantity! 
Make some scrap-books of Bible pictures, t« 


be brought out only on this day, that they may 
This is an easy thing 


If 
the pictures can be colored by the older chil- 


not grow tired of them. 
to do in these days of illustrated papers. 


dren so much the better. 
Foster's “Sto 


Day” series, “Bible Heroes,” and 


of becoming too well acquainted with the Bible 
The older children can hel 


and sisters. 


For the older ones a Pilgrim Almanac is, in 
[know of noth- 


my opinion, a real treasure. 
ing to equal it. 


i know of one mother who has a handsome 
set of animals, which are seen only on Sunday, 
when the children go through with parts of 
the story ot Eden or of the Ark. They build 
Jericho out of blocks, march round and take it 
Some ob- 
ject to this as too much play, but they will 
it which = 

t 
is to the little ones what parables and illustra- | 
tions are to the older ones. It seems to mein) 


with their tin and wooden soldiers. 


find that there is a way of doin 
most impressive to imaginative childhood. 


accord with the Master’s line of teaching. 


My little ones have a set of blocks which 


their oldest brother whittled from wood to 
represent the buildings in Jerusalem. We 
have a large map and picture Of that city, and 
many a happy hour have Pansy and Robbie 
spent in building that dear and wonderful 
city. They have the picture by them to refer 
to,and when they have made the block houses 
on some street to look like the picture there is 
the familiar cry, “‘Doesn’t it look rilly like 
’Lusalum, Mamma!” I think that from Kéh- 


When the girls had written down the direc- 
over our club matters for 


we went out to take a look at our bread, found 
it nice and light, so we put the loaves into the 
In three-quarters of an hour 
they came out a beavtiful golden, noma 
put them on a seive where they would cool 
quickly, and by four o’clock seven happ — 
rear 


equally as happy, had her first loaf to show 
her papa when he came home, knowing how 


with a thin, crispy brown crust, although to be 
ped her some, as being the 
youngest of the club, but I intended that she 
a loaf every week, as the others had 


“It’s the eighth wonder of the world” a I 
mother once said to me, “ how restless a child | 


rest of the week. As far as possible put 


clothes the children 
like best be worn if 
Keep a 


your own wear, which 
will not be used except 
for birthdays, etc., at 
In these 


this is not hard on a 
purse, 
Let oranges, 
nuts, candy, or some- 


In my own family 
the good night kiss and 
“tuck up” is accom- 
panied by an especially 
choice bit of candy, and 
the 
little ones look forward 
to that simple act is an unfailing 
source of wonder to elders. who have 
long since forgotten how easy it is 
to please achild. Even the most 


of the Bible,” the ‘‘Peep of 
similar 
books, Scripture pictures, dissected maps, Bible 
characters and Bible puzzles, make an almost 
exhaustless programme. There is no danger 


you by reading or 
telling Bible stories to their younger brothers 


When of a nice yellow | er ones have dropped off to slumber land, my 
brown take it out, turn out on to a cloth or 
is brown 
done. 
Should your oven be too hot, do not leave the 
door open, but lift the stove lid above the 
If your oven is too cold on the bottom, 
and will not brown the bottom of the bread, 
you can set it back to brown, bottom upwards. 
The best way is to be sure and have your oven 


boy and I havea long, delightful and confi- 
dential talk, on the dear old red sofa in the cor- 
ner of “mother’s room’’—“you see, I ’most 
think I’ve lived in Palestine, sometime. Ever 
since I can remember we've had that big sand 
box in the attic, and it’s always in my mird 
when I study the Bible. And then my Magic 
Lantern has Bible views. And somehow you 
and Papa always made dear old Moses (I 
didn’t mean to be irreverent, Motherdee, but I 
always did think Moses was so good and pa- 
tient that I just had to speak that way) well, 
.| you made him and all the rest of them like real 
folks that I lovedand admired. Every block 
brings up the story connected with it. Why, 
I eouldn’t mix the miracles and parables and 
Paul’s roads and the other things, any more 
than I could forget which house Joe Davis 
lived in, and whether he went to Philadelphia 
before his California visit, or—or—the other 
way.”’ 
,| Ah! dear old sand board! I, too, have ten- 
der memories associated with you. Did you 
ever have one, my friend? Then try it. Make 
-|a shallow box, about three inches deep and 
1 | several feet square or oblong. The size will 
depend upon where you can keep it; whether 
you have room enough for a very large one or 
not. Ours, you see,is in the attic. Line it 
with tin, if possible; then you can have genu- 
ine lakes and rivers of water. Fill it with 
sand; put blocks where the cities should be; 
make the hills of sand. We have Bethlehem, 
Tarsus, etc., made as nearly as possible like the 
cities themselves. Baby Beth has learned how 
to “build the walls of Jerusalem,” as the blocks 
in it are easily fitted. Ifyou are careful at the 
start you will find this makes no “muss” as 
yverhaps you fear it will. Children can be 
taught to be very neat with a little patience. 

Have a little Sunday-school of your own 
with the youngest children. Have singing, 
lessons, mare. blackboard or slate, and object 
lessons. The Gospel songs, andthe songs for 
very little ones, which are still more simple, 
will help “sing the Gospel home.” The black- 
board and colored crayons can be used to illus- 
trate Bible stories. AndI would remind you 
—for you may hasten to declare your lack of 
artistic talent—that children are very imagina- 
tive ; that a square, a straight line or a dot can 
be made to represent a house, a tree or a man, 
with no effort at all on their part. Remember 
how you “played tea” without a drop of that 
beverage in the days of long ago. 

You can increase the attendance by allowing 
the wee ones to bring their dolls, letting them 
recite the verses for their ‘‘children”’ as well as 
for themselves. I don’t think that in future 
years, when children of flesh and blood cluster 
round their knees, they will be less apt to for- 
get the responsibility of training their little 
ones “in the way they should go” from this 
early training of their dolls. 

For the older children who can read, there 
are Bible clocks to be made, Search Questions 
to be found out, Bible enigmas, Scripture _pic- 
tures, dissected maps, Bible characters and Bi- 
ble puzzles. If you are not opposed to games 
—and there are conscientious people on both 
sides of this question—there are also “Bible 
Questions,” “Grandma’s Old,” and “ Grand- 
ma’s New Testament’’ games. The two latter 
éan be used almost indefinitely by making new 
cards, perhaps with simpler questions and an- 
swers for the littleones. I think they are one 
of the greatest helpsin teaching Bible facts that 
I know of. I wishevery family had the games 
or would make a set like them. They are sim- 
ply little oblong white cards with questions on 
them :—for example, ‘Who was Abraham's 
wife? ’’—or “Tell the story of Isaac.” The an- 
swers are given in a little book, but this is not 
necessary for one familiar with the Bible. 

Always keep a time for telling Bible stories, 
and make it a pleasant hour. 

For the older children have a confidential 
talk in the twilight orevening, that they may 
not grow away from you as the years go by 
and the little ones demand so much of the 
time. It seems to me a very important matter. 
For the older ones, keep all the reading that 
-| your means will allow, of such books as Lynde 

Palmer’s stories, and hundreds of that class. 
And always sing. If you are not a singer, and 
if no onein the family can sing, begin, try, and 
soon you will be surprised at what can be done. 
The Sunday afternoon singing. or the songs in 
“the holy twilight hour,” will be a strong link 
in the chain which binds your boy to his 
home, and for the girls and boys who have 
left for homes of their own, there will ever be 
a tender, loving memory of “the songs my 
mother sang” in their childhood’s home. 
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neth down to Baby Beth, there is a feeling of 
familiarity —a nearness and a dearness, about 
the Holy Land, such as no other country has 
for them. For even Baby Beth will softly 
touch the little manger, with a gentle whisper 
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A “TALK” ON GOSSIP. 


“My dear girls,’ mother said, as we sat in the 
back parlor,one stormy afternoon, with our 
work, ‘‘don’t you think you could cease your 
chattering for a few moments, and let me talk 
alittle to you?” 

A murmur of approval plainly showed how 
eagerly mother’s “talks” were listened to; for 
our mother never scolds her girls, only just 
“talks a little’ to them, as she calls it. 

At these signs of our willingness to hear 
some good advice and gentle censure, mother 
smiled, and went on in her quiet way, saying, 
“T know how kind and gentle my girls always 
are, cr’ smiling, ‘try to be, and how they do 
and say little things in a thoughtless way, 
without any idea that they may be hurting 
themselves, and perhaps also some one else. 
But I wonder if you realize that you have sat 
here nearly two hours and have not yet hard- 
ly said a kind word about anyone, or made an 
excuse for any queer or peculiar things a_per- 
son might have done.’ 

“Why, but mother’ ——interrupted Nell. 

“Yes, I know, dear,” replied mother, smil- 
ing, “of course you ‘didn’t mean anything, 
and had no idea you were hurting anyone! 
Wasn't that what you were going tosay? Ah! 
my dear, that’s just where the harm comes in. 
It’s just like the young man who takes a glass 
of liquornow and then, and says, ‘Oh, well, 
I'm young and strong, not like those besotted 
wretches, and when [ think I’m in danger, I'll 
stop,’ and one day he awakes to find that he 
can’t stop, and that, my girls, is the way it 
willbe with you! You think a little harmless 
gossip now and then, ‘among yourselves,’ can- 
not hurt you, or anyone else, and so you goon 
and on—withont ‘meaning anything,’ of 
course—and one day you will awake to find 
that the poison has gone through your veins, 
that you love it, and can’t get along without 
it! You must run into the neighbors, ‘just to 
hear a little news,’ you must ‘just see it you 
can find out what it was that broke off Jennie 
Green's engagement to Mr. L——,’ or ‘whether 
Lillie Cook made her spring dress herself, or 
had it cut in town.’ Ah! my dears, stop now, 
when you can, for let me tell you there is no 
more sickening sight thana young girl grow- 
ing up with an overmastering taste for that 
retailing of news, gossip! A young girl, to 
make a true woman, should try to be kind and 
charitable, to help others along, and make the 
world easier for them—for God knows it’s hard 
enough at its best—to be gentle and patient 
with other’s peculiarities, and to be sympathetic 
with their faults. And so little do we see of 
these qualities in the ‘girl of the period!’ I 
went to the Young People’s Popular Concert 
in Music Hall last Wodnenlay, and in order 
to get a good seat I went early. There were 
plenty of young girls standing in the corridor, 
waiting as I was for the gates to open, and as I 
watched them I could not help admiring their 
fresh, healthy complexions, and merry, happy 
ways. ‘l'wo pretty girls were standing back of 
me, and as I was wishing my own girls might 
grow up to be such fine, happy-looking, well- 
developed girls, I heard one say: 

“*There goes Mrs. Jones. I don’t know her 
very well, but they say she’s awfully rich.’ 

“‘Humph! Did you see her bonnet at the 
concert last night?’ 

““Yes. New one,isn’t it?’ 

““No indeed! Same crown, 
Strings and one new feather. 
close! ’ 

“*Did you see Lillie Smith’s husband with 
her last night? No one ever sees them togeth- 
er, you know.’ 

““T know it, and they do say he’s going to 
leave her!’ 

“Is that so? Well, I guess that'll take 
down her pride some! Do you suppose she 
will go home to her father?’ 

‘Oh! look quick! There goes Kittie Brown, 
and with that same old dress on! Shouldn't 
you think she’d stay at home if she couldn't 
dress a little more in keeping with the times?’ 

“ “Yes! How dowdy!’ 

And then the gates opened and they rushed 
oP the stairs, and I thought what a delusion it 
— been! Such happy, fine-looking girls, 
such healthy complexions and bodies to all ap- 
a es, and such poisoned, deformed, sick- 
Fo agemae Fr marty « I thought of you, my 
not Jet my a y determined that I would 
of ot her “A. l ° rl up to be mere chatterers 
>< taper saa ra ad 8 affairs and peculiarities! And 
‘among ys ee this afternoon chatting 
aloes of se e- about this and that little 
Sees 7 ae ye though you thought 
Like Puck’, po to give youa little advice. 
you, Don't p about marriage, I'll say to 
for good heb Canney ng lag. sae 
and picking oven - conversation by tasting 
gossip, until ~ er first this and then that bit of 
gestion caince ne ples is calloused, your di- 

ollow-checked you are chicken-breasted, 
and very likel and short-winded, mentally, 

ms, the low.” pps morally. For, my 
just as truly as the oar Swe EPR you 
Ove of find ont’ love of sweetmeats, or the 

ne clothes, if you let it. H ’ 
Woman learns y et it. How a young 
'$ to lie and deceive with the very 


with new 
Bet you she’s 








spect even 





first breath of scandal, and becomes selfish and 
hard with the growth of that passion for find- 
ing out others affairs, failings and eccentrici- 
ties and passiag them around for the delecta- 
tion of their friends! How it narrows and 
withers a soul, and scars and marks the char- 


acter of the most-beautiful young woman, un- 


til she grows into a worthless, crabbed old 
woman—old before her time—whose occupa- 
tion as ‘gossiper’ is known everywhere, and 
who is shunned and avoided and without re- 
among her friends. My dears, 
don’t do it any more! Stop now, when you 


jcan, and talk about anything but what other 


| 








people do and say! Don’tdestroy your mind 
for all that is honest and simple and lovely in 
life by cultivating ataste for gossip. And above 
all don’t forget that it is not only yourself you 
are injuring, but some one who perhaps already 
has more than they can bear in life to fret and 
worry them, and who perhaps needs all your 
sympathies and patience. No one has any right 
to judge another's actions or peculiarities from 
what they hear and see, for no one knows how 
thickly they may be surrounded by circum- 
stances which they may have tried ever so 
hard to break away from, we are none of us so 
perfect that we do not sometime tumble into 
itfalls, and need a helping hand to pull us out! 
et me remind you of what Shakespeare says: 


**Who steals my purse steals trash : ’tis some- 
thing, nothing. 
’Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to 
thousands; 
But he who filches from me my good name 
Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed.’ 


“And now, my dears, I’m 


to think over what I’ve sui 

quite sure my girls will see that they never 
p moet so low as to cultivate that commonest 
of vulgar habits—gossip.”’ 

One OF THE “GIRLS,” 
a s 
{For THE LaApIEes’ HoMK JOURNAL | 
SHALL WE TEACH OUR BABIES? 


In a recent number of the JourNAL a mother 
expresses her determination to teach her little 
girl to read before she is four years old. After 
reading this, I feel as though I must enter a 

vrotest, for the sake of the little one’s future 
if not her present happiness. 

There has been much said on the danger of 
forcing a child's mind and equally as much 
sarcasm on the opposite side:—‘“very few 
children have brains enough to hurt them,” 
etc. Now I believe if a mother would only 
think what a child has to memorize in the 
first four years of its life, she would hesitate 
long before teaching it anything so early. 

ou will be astonished if you will but con- 
sider for a minute the number of words that a 
four-year-old has usually learned—not only to 
yronounce, but the meaning and proper use. 
Think of the thousand objects of which she 
has to learn the name; of the faces, and the 
names belonging to them she has mastered: of 
new ideas crowding thickly upon her little 
brain, of which her incessant questions are 
sufficient evidence. Then ask yourself if you 
would be right in teaching her anything while 
she is thus absorbing numberless impressions 
every hour of her restless little life. 

I think the matter of whether a child shall 
learn to read while so young, rests entirely 
upon the child’s natural inclination, but don't 
teach it. We would no more restrain a littie 
one’s natural aptitude for letters than we 
would for playing the piano. If little Grace 
showed enough talent to pick out little airs on 
the piano at three years of age, there would be 
no harm in allowing her to do it, but even our 
ambitious sister would be apt to censure a 
mother who would begin and teach her child 
music at that age and insist on its practicing. 
So it would be with singing; we would allow 
her natural gift full vent in caroling little songs 
but we would hardly dare try the tender voice 
by forcing her to practice scales and trills. 80 
if a child picks up its blocks and asks you the 
names of the letters, or a book and asks you 
the names of words, it will do no harm to let 
her learn as much as she will, but let me re- 
peat—don’ t—don’ t—teach her. 

Even should it do ber no harm, what ad 
vantage is to be gained from her ability to 
read so early? Will she comprehend much 
of what she reads, even though she learns to 
pronounce the words? Surely you would not 
push her on through a Reader every year till 
at ten years she will have mastered the Fourth 


going to leave you 
d to you, and I’m 





Reader, and if all other branches have been 


taught in proportion, her education will be al- 
most finished by the timeit ought to be barely 
commenced! Having been a teacher myself 
I hold that a child whose mind is more ma- 
ture will learn much more rapidly, much 
more easily, will retain what it learns more 
readily, and above all will not tire of study so 
soon. 

I read only recently in a physiological jour- 
nal ofa terrible case of a little girl whose 
mind had been over-taxed. She had been 
very precocious from the time she could talk, 
knowing by heart at eighteen months nearly 
all of Mother Goose’s melodies; and at two 
years of age she was provided with a governess. 
For a time she performed mental feats really 
wonderful in a child of her age, but in little 
more than a year after the advent of the gov- 
erness, her mind began to show signs of strain 
and she was finally released from all study. 
But the mischief was done and when at the 
age of six she entered school, it was found that 
not only had she forgotten almost all she had 
learned, but it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that she could memorize anything. No 
doubt a naturally brilliant mind was in this 
case wrecked by over-taxation. 

Of course.[ admit that this is an extreme 
case, but is it not worse than unnecessary to 
run any risk? Yourchild may learn rapidly 
and woereey without effort but still you 
may be doing her an injury that will be irre- 
mediable even though ~ou never realize it. 

»>- 

He that hath ears to hear let him hear. But 
usually the man with the most ears, wants to 
do al) the talking. 
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|For THE LADIES’ Home JOURNAL. | 
WwHy? 





I am aware that I am about to come into con- 
flict with one of the long and warmly cherished 
traditions of the nursery ; but I wish to put in 
a protest against the constant suppression of a 
child’s reasoning faculty. 

Many mothers are quite ready to answer this 
“Why?” of their children except on one occa- 
sion—when it comes in answer to 
mand, 

But I have found that it is much the better 


In any matter. 

My little son, now nearly four, will remem- 
ber much more readily not to bring any point- 
ed or sharp plaything within his baby froth. 
er’s reach if I explain to him the baby’s inca- 
pacity to judge of what will hurt him and his 
inability to control his own hands. 

He willingly refrains from eating harmful 
food after a slight illness because I talk it over 
with him and tell him how such and such an 
article of diet may make him sick again. And 
yet he isnot really an easy child to control— 
that is would not be in the fashion some moth- 
er’s think the only way. 

** Don't ask me why, but do as I tell you.” 

How often as a child has this made my blood 
boil and roused within me fierce though silent 
rebellion! Why should we require of our chil- 
dre. this unquestioning obedience? Will 
it serve us at allto retain their respect in after 
years? 

Why, my boy understands already, so often 
have | explained it to him, that mother never 
tells him to do anything for her own pleasure ; 
that she never forbids him any fun except she 
sees it may be harmful to him. 

Now will he not grow up with a perfect trust 
in my love and judgment that may stand him 
in good stead some day? At any rate, won't 
the mothers acknowledge that this plan cer- 
tainly cannot be harmful? 

But there is another point to be answered. 
Of course at times I have reasons which he 
cannot understand. Then I tell him so; that 
when he is older he will see why, but that I 
cannot make him undersiand it now. And he 
is always satisfied, 

I began this method when he first began to 
know anything, and his reason has developed 
so that people tell me that I don’t know 
what a bad child is. They say they can’t sit 
down and reason with their children in that 
way. Is it any wonder when every “Why?” 
is met with such 
is actually ¢aught that it is wrong to look for 
a reason! 

Beu.an R, Stevens. 
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“YE HAVE NEED OF PATIENCE.” 








Have patience with— 

The questions of childhood. 

Here is a child to whose recently o 
eyes and active senses a world is exposed, but 
not one ofthe manifold wonders before it can 
it understand. Education must, therefore, 
guide and explain observation. This begins 
very early; long, indeed, before the first efforts 
at speech. ‘The aimless thrusting out of a 
limb, by contact with some external object, 
excites a double sensation; that of muscular 
action, and that of the external object; and 
the two, in future, suggest one another. The 
lips and tongue may be said tobe the first in- 
lets of knowledge, in that they are the first 
vehicles of sensation. As it is natural fora 
child to carry all objects, of which it wishes to 
form a judgment to its mouth, it in this way 
receives impressions not open to it. The great 
limitations of its knowledge, at this time, may 


before it can locate the sensation of pain. Ifa 
pin gets askew and pricks the delicate skin, it 
makes no attempt to cry out. Through such 
considerations as these we may understand 
the mental position of the child as it develops, 
in regard to external nature. With the gift of 
speech the urgent desire for knowledge breaks 
into verbal expression. Happy is that moth- 
er who, appreciating her mission asthe one di- 
vinely commissioned to guide this little one, 
sees in the eager questioning, nothing but a de- 
sire that urges the child on in spite of himself. 
It is a healthful impulse, but one that can be 
checked by petulance, irritability and indiffer- 
ence, 

Have patience then with-- 

The noise of children. 

It is unreasonable to expect children to 
cease importunate questioning ; it is quite as 
much, if not more so, to ask them to keep 
their restless bodies quiet. Development and 
| growth come through exereise. uscles to 
grow must, therefore, be used, and the stimu- 
lus to this is constant. In the same manner 
are the lungs developed, and a due rate of 
chest expansion preserved. The noise attend- 
ant upon this process is at times discordant, 
and grates upon the nerves; but it is a conserv- 
ative process, and within judicious limits 
should not be interfered upon.— Babyhood. 

« —* . 
MONEY FOR THE CHILDREN. 





The best way to provide children with mon- 
ey often becomes a serious question. One 
mother who felt deeply the responsibility of 
training her children in Christian doctrine 
and habits of life, tried the following method 
successfully. She determined to begin early 
and be faithful, and not make the tasks too 
irksome and distasteful to the little ones. One 
by one the Ten Commandments, Apostles’ 
| Creed and some Psalms and little hymns were 
\taught. At first, pretty picture cards seemed 


‘ample reward. Afterwards a small sum of 





money was given to each child who repeated | 


the passages well. They were pleased to have 

money of their own earning, and the mother 
| found that she had discovered a power which 
| was likely to —? her over many hard places. 
| And so it proved. 

When the children were old enough the 
mother gave each a Westminster Catechism 
and promised them a silver dollar when they 
should have committed it to memory. In the 
meantime she gave them short daily lessons 


a com- | 


lan to give my reusons for desiring obedience | 


impatience and the child | 


ned | 


be inferred from the fact’ that itis very long | 


sicians in all cou ’ 
| natural substitue for the mother’s milk, particu- 





from the book, and paid them five cents a 
week, Each child earned several dollars be: 
| fore the catechism was thoroughly mastered, 
but the mother thought her money was well 
spent. 

Contradicting became an annoyance in the 
family. A dollar was offered to each child 
who would go a month without contradicting. 
This was a standing offer for a long time. 
_ Finally one girl received her dollar. 
ete tnt 
| WHEN YOU PLAY FAIRY GODMOTHER, 
DO NOT PLAY OGRE. 


| J have twice in my life got up children’s pic- 
nics, and put my whole soul in them; and both 
times have come home feeling that they were 
| great successes, and yet I realized, in looking 
back, that, though I had given the children 
much pleasure, I had not made myself pleas- 
ant to them—not unpleasant particularly, to 
| be sur, but my work had been to set tables 
and to wash dishes, and my main intercourse 
with them had been to “prevent” this or that 
pet project for getting into danger or mischief. 
Others told them stories and invented games, 
and comforted them in their toothaches, and 
gained their friendship. Was it only my bad 
fortune that I should fail to gain the same? 
Not altogether; it was chiefly thoughtlessness. 
They knew that the picnic was my enterprise, 
and so were ey ready to be in good humor 
with me, and it was my sensible policy, and 
my privilege, not to keep altogether in the 
background, with the ice cream freezers and 
lunch baskets, but to take pains to be out 
among them now and then, and_ to be smiling 
and chatty, and toallow somebody else to do a 
little of the preventing. It was my policy, too 
for instance, to begin setting the table half an 
hour too soon, so that the children could 
“help” to their hearts’ content—a game always 
popular; and to be grieved when [ could not 
et them drown themselves, or even let them 
get their feet wet; and never, as a last resort of 
desperation, to bring my voice down with a 
bang to make them mind me. 

I think that I first recognized these very 
short-comings through the enthusiastie com- 
pliments, reported to me of a little girl who 
was at the picnic: “Nellie says you are so 
sweet, so lovely, O, so lovely!”’ 1 was embar- 
rassed in hearing it, and more and more em- 
| barraseed in thinking of it and in meeting 
| Nellie. I knew I had done nothing to amuse 
or to attract her, had scarcely spoken to her, 
and that others had devoted themselves to the 
children. [ fancied that T knew the very girl 
she had mistaken for me, and [ always meant 
to say so in self defense, but never got a 
chance. 

It is a cruel loss of your just dues to be the 
one disagreeable presence at the special frolic 
which you have planned and worked for for 
days or weeks. What difference do a few ma- 
terial flaws make in a gala day if nobody 
scolds and there is nobody to be afraid of? If 
we only would remember for others in seme 
small degree what we must often feel so keenly 
ourselves, how much “better is a dry morsel 
and quietness therewith than a house full of 
good cheer with strife,” our lives would be 
| richer in life's best riches, 








“Knowing that above 
All offerings that can rendered be 
To us, we most desire love.” 
Margaret Meredith. 
| + 
| What you can buy dirt cheap usually is dirt, 
| advertised great bargains are apt to be “great 
| sells’ —but sometimes there are special reasons 
| for selling goods below real value or less than 
cost, and in such cases a genuine mark down 
|is a great saving of money. 
We have a few things we want to get rid of 
jentirely. Wedon't intend to use them again 
for premiums, so we put them together in our 
premium pages this month, and offer to let 
our readers have them at about half price. 
Now this 1s a genuine mark down,—an honest 
| bargain offer, for this month only. 
-- ° 

Did you skip the last seven or eight pages in 
ithe April, May and June numbers thinking 
they were nothing but advertising pages ? if 
you did you made a mittake. They were 
special to you. Every mother would be par- 
ticularly interested if they would look them 
up and understand what they meant. 


NATURAL LAW 


IN THE 


Baspy WORLD. 


When a mother is unable to nurse her child, 
nature and medical skill demand a substitute 
| that shall as closely as possible resemble the 
' mother’s anes Gay in composition, but in 
the entire absence of all drugs and stimulants, 
like opium, malt or alcohol. 

Nestile’s Milk Food complies with the above re- 

uirements. IT CONTAINS NOTHING BUT 

ILK, BREAD-CRUST, AND ENOUGH SUGAR 
TOSWEETEN. Hence it is recognized by phy- 
ntries as the safest and most 











larly in hot weather. 
Send for sample to THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
No. 18 College Place, New York. 


ABY CARRIACE: 
BABY ae 
“i 


o Factory Prices, 
LUBURG are. & ma $1. Philaga. 


Send one-cent stamp for pamphlet. 
Complete. 


“TEETHING MADE EASY.” 
Infants outfit, 20 


REYNOLDS M’PF’'G., CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
WARD 20BE 
New styles, Perfect fit, 
tterns, 0 sents, short™ clothes 20 7. ie. 
with kind, amount —— ne uired and i —o 
| of garments each outfit complete, more rns are 
Worthless. New England Pattern Co., 8 Rutland, Vt. 


BABY SARRIASESC.O. D. 


One or more at Wholexals Prices, Express charg ss prepaid from L. G. SPENCER'S 
| Pacsery, 22 W. Matimn S.. CHICAGO. Send 2r. stamp for illustrated ; 


I'v OQ HEALTH WARDROBE. 
INFAN I New style baby’s outfit 20 patterns 
Sc. Short clothes 20 pat. Hc. directions, kind, amount 
material required, Mrs. F. E. Phillips,Brattleboro, Vt 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARTISTIC 
WORK. 


NEEDLE- 


All communications concerning fancy work should 
be mailed direct to M. F. KNAPP, Editor Fancywork 
Department, 20 Linden St., South Boston, Mass. 

Do NOT, UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCE, send 
Subscriptions to above address, 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain. P—Purl, or as it is sometimes called, 
Seam. N or K 2 tog—Narrow, by knitting 2 together. 
Over--Throw the thread over the needle before insert- 
ing in the next stitch. This makes a loop which is al- 
ways to be considered a stitch, in the succeeding rows or 
rounds. Tw-—Twist stitch. Insert the needle in the 
back of the stitch to be knitted, and knit as usual, Sl 
Slip a stitch from the left hand to the right hand needle 
without knitting it. Sl and B—Slip and bind—slip one 
stitch, knit the next; pass the ans ye one over it, ex- 
actly as in binding offa Beco of work at the end. * in- 
dicates a repe tition, and is used merely to save words. 
“Sli. ki,p repeat from * 3 times” would be equiva- 
lent to say ing sl 1, k 1,p1,—sl1,k 1, p1,—sl1,k 1, p1. 
Tog means together. - 


Terms ‘in Cc rochet. 


Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn 
with the hook through the preceding one. Sl st—Slip 
stitch: put hook through the work, thread over the 
hook, draw it through the stitch on the hook. 8S c-—sin- 

le Crochet ; having a stitch on the needle (or hook) put 
fhe needle lorena the work, draw the thread through 
the work, and the stitch on the needle. Dc—double 
crochet ; having the stitch on the needle, put the needle 
through the work, and draw a stitch through, making 
two on the needle. Take up the thread in, and draw 
it through both these stitches. Tc or Treble Cro- 
chet; having a stitch on the needle, take up the thread 
as if for a stitch, put the needle through the work, and 
draw the thread through, making three on the needle. 
Take up the thread and draw through two, then take 
up the thread and draw it through the two remaining; 
Stc—Short Treble Crochet: like treble, except that 
when the three stitches are on the needle, instead of 
drawing the thread through two stitches twice, it is 
drawn through all thr2e at once. Ltec—Long Treble 
Crochet: like treble, except that the thread is thrown 
twice over the needle before inserting the latter in the 
work. The stitches are worked off two ata time, as in 
treble. Extra Long Stitch—Twine the cotton three 
times round the needle, work as the treble stitch, bring- 
ing the cotton through two loops four times. P—or 
picot ; made by working three chain, and one single cro- 
chet in first stitch of the chain. 


————— 
H. E. T. 


Asheville, N. C.-Send me your 
address with 2 cent stamp enclosed, 1 will re- 
ly to your query. M. F. Knapp, 8. Boston, 
Mass. 


Anxious Subscriber will find directions for 
infants crocheted sacques in Book of Reliable 
patterns, No.1. Read advertisement in April 
number of JouRNAL, page 24. 

Ss. 

G. G. G.—Wil! find infant’s jacket in shel. 
stitch in Mary F. Knapp’s “Fancy Work 
Book, No. 1,’’ advertised in April number La- 
pies’ Home JourNAL, 1889. 


Will 8S. G., who contributed directions for 
Novelty Braid Trimming in April number of 
JouRNAL, send sample of trimming, with ad- 
dress, to M. F. Knapp, 8. Boston, Mass. 


In ‘‘wheel tidy’’ March 1888, there were two 
errors. When each large wheel is finished, 


there should be 24 iittle shells round the edge.: 


Then it will join together (as the directions 
say) perfectly even. Use No. 40 cotton. B. §, 
__ . 2 — 
Ornamental Tin Plates. 

A very pretty ornament can be made ofa 
common tin plate by a person who under- 
stands oil painting. Rub a few drops of tur- 
pentine in bottom of plate, and sketch design 
with lead pencil. Use aoe for mixing 
paint, as it dries more readily than oil. When 
the painting is finished and perfectly dry, gild 
the side and rim of plate with ornamental 
gold paint, and set on a fancy easel. 

A. J. B. 


— 
Dotted Lace Insertion. 


(Requested.) 

Cast up 21 stitches. Knit across plain. 

1st row—K 3, 0, n, k 2,0, k 1,0, n, k 1, n, 0, 
k 1,0, k 4,0, n, k 1. 

2d row—K 3, 0, n, n, 0, k 3, 0, slip 1 n, pass 
the sl st over, 0, k 3,0, n, k 2,0, n, k 1 

3d row—K 8, o, k 3 together, 0, n, k 1, n, o 
&4..o, 8, Ei, 8, 0, 8, Kk 1,0, 2, EL 

4th: row—K_ 3, 0, n,k 1,0, slip 1, n, pass sl 
st over, 0, k 3, 0, slip 1, n, pass sl st over, o, k 
3,0,n,k1. Repeat from 1st row. 


, 
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Narrow Edging. 

Chain of 10 stitches. 

Ist row—1d cin 4th st of ch,ch 1,1 d ec in 
same 4th st, 4 dcin 7th st of ch, ch 3,4 dc in 
same 7th st, (this makes a shell) ch 5,1 s c in 
last st of ch. 


same place, shell in shell, ch 5, 1s c between 
shell and scallop. 


Repeat from 2d row. K, KoHLBRENNER. 
- + 


Crocheted Sleeveless Jacket. 

For one front make chain of 20 stitches. 

1 tr in 4th st of ch, 1 trin next st, repeat un 
til there is a foundation of 16 tr. 

2d row—4 ch, 1 dc, between 4th and 5th tr 
4ch, 1 dc, between 8th and 9th tr, 4ch,1 d ¢ 
between 12th and 13th tr, 4 ch, 1 de, in top of 
last tr. 

3d row—3 ch, 1 tr in loop of 4 ch, 3 trin 
same loop, 4 trin next loop, repeat until there 
are 16 tr in the 4 loops of 4 ch. 

4th row—4 ch, 1 dc, between every 4 tr. the 
| last d c in top of last tr. 

5th row—Like 3d. 

6th row—4 ch, 1 dc, between 4th and 5th tr, 
\4ch, 1 dc, between &thand 9th tr, 4 ch, 1d e, 
| between 10th and 11th tr, making an increase 
of 1 loop—4 ch, 1 dec, between 12th and 13th | 
tr,4 ch, 1 dc in last tr. 
7th row—4 tr ir each loop, making in all 5 
clusters of 4 tr. 
8th row—4 ch, 1 dc, between every 4 tr, the 
last d c in top of last tr. 
9th row “Tike 7th. 
10th row—Like 6th. 
11th row—4 tr in each loop, making 6 clus- 
ters of 4tr. 
12th row—Like 8th. 
13th row—Like 11th. 
14th row—4 ch, 1 d ec, between every 4 tr, 
making increase in 4th cluster of tr. 





ters of 4 tr. 


16th row—4 ch, 1 d c, between every 4 tr, 
making increase in 5th cluster of tr. 
17th row—4 trin each loop, making 8 clus- 
ters of 4 tr. 
18th row—Like 16th. 
19th row—4 tr in each loop, making 9 clus- 
ters of 4 tr. 

20th row—Like 16th. 

21st row—4 tr in each loop, making 10 clus- 
ters 4 tr. 

22d row—Like 16th. 

28d row—4 tr in each loop, making 11 clus- 
ters 4 tr. 

24th row—4 ch, 1 d c, between every 4 tr, 
making increase in 6th cluster of 4 tr. 

25th row—4 tr in each loop, making 12 clus- 
ters of 4 tr. Now we are hesanl increasing. 
The next 5 even rows are like4th row, and 5 
odd rows are like 25th row, making in all 6 
rows of 12 clusters of 4 tr. 

36th row—4 ch, 1 d ec, between the first 10 
clusters of 4 tr, omitting the last 2 clusters, to 
shape arm-size. 

37th row—4 tr in each loop, making 10 clus- 


2d row—1 s c underch_5, 7 d cin same place, ters of 4 tr. 
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38th row—4 ch, 1 d c, between every 4 tr. 

39th row—Like 37th. Repeat the last two 
rows 4 times, making in all 6 rows of 10 clus- 
ters of 4 tr. 

48th row—4 ch, 1 dc, between every 4 tr. 

49th row—4 tr in every loop except last two, 
as here the neck is shaped. 

50th row—4 ch, 1 dc, between every 4 tr. 

51st row—4 tr in every loop except last one, 
making 7 clusters of 4 tr. 

52d row—4 ch, 1d c. between every cluster 
4 tr. 

53d row—4 tr in each loop except last one, 
making 6 clusters 4 tr. 

54th row—Like 52d. 

55th row—4 tr in every loep. Repeat the 
}|last two rows three times, making in all 5 
rows of 6 clusters 4 tr. This completes one 





shell in shell, 1 dc underch 1, ch 1, 1 d ¢ in| front, make another like it, except to reverse 


same place, 1 dc in loop at end of row. 


3d row—Ch 4,1 dc under ch 1,ch 1,1 dcin cheting on right side. 


the arm-size and neck. in order to bring cro- 
For the back, make ch 


15th row—4 tr in each loop, making 7 clus- | 
) ters 4 tr. 


[Engraved expressly for THE LADIES’ HomME JOURNAL. | 
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of 32 sts, 1 trin 4th st of ch, 1 trin next st, re- 
peat until there are 28 tr for foundation. 

24 row—4 ch,1 dc, between every 4 tr, the 
last d c in top of last tr, making 7 loops of 
4 ch. 

3d row— 4 tr in each loop. 

4th and 6th rows—Like 2d. 

5th and 7th rows—Like 3d. 

8th row—4 ch, 1 d ec, between every 4 tr, 
making increase in 4th cluster of 4 tr. 

9th row—4 tr in each loop, making 8 clusters 
of 4 tr. 

10th row—4 ch, 1 d c, between every 4 tr, 
the last dc in top of last tr. 

l1ith row—Like 9th. 

12th row—Like 10th. 
13th row—Like 9th. 

14th row—4 ch, 1 d c, between every 4 tr, 
making increase in 5th cluster 4 tr. 

15th row—4 tr in every loop, making 9 clus- 
ters 4 tr. 

16th row—Like 10th. 

17th row—Like 15th. 

18th row—Like 14th. 

19th row—4 tr in every loop, making 10clus- 
ters 4 tr. 

20th row—Like 10th. 

21st row—Like 19th. 

22d row—Like 14th. 

23d row—4 tr in every loop, making 11 clus- 
ters 4 tr. 

24th row-——Like 10th. 

25th row—Like 23d. 

26th row—4 ch, 1 dc, between every 4 tr, 
making increase in 6th cluster 4 tr. 

27th row—4 tr in every loop, making 12 clus- 


28th row—Like 10th. 

29th row— Like 27th. 

30th row—4 ch, 1 d e, 
between every 4 tr, making 
increase in 7th cluster, 

3lst row—4 tr in each 
loop, making 13 clusters 
4 tr. 

32d row—Like 10th. 

33d row—Like 3lst. 

34th row—Like 30th. 

35th and 37th rows—Like 
31st. 

36th row— Like 10t) 

38th row—Like 30th, 

39th row—4 tr in each 
loop, making 15 clusters 
4 tr. 

40th row—Like 10th. Re- 
peat last two rows 4 times, 
making in all 5 rows of 15 
clusters 4 tr. Begin co nar- 
row for shoulders by omit- 


one that is worked in, in the first row of the 
under part. 

Ist row—Ch 3, 1 t c, in second loop of braid, 
this will be opposite the loop that you miss in 
the first row of the under part, 1 t c in next 
loop (in making these t c’s you put your 
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thread over your needle twice, put the needle 
through the loop, thread over, draw the needle 
through twostitches, thread over, draw through 
two stitches, do each t c in this way, then 
thread over and draw through the remaining 
stitches on the needle,) ch 5,1 t ¢ in each of 
next 3 loops, ch 5, 1t c in each of next3 loops, 
and so continue through the row, ch 5, take 
another piece of braid, the length of this you 
have been working on, and place the two 
wrong sides together; put the needle through a 
loop of second piece of braid and draw the last 
stitch of ch 5 through, make a ch of 3, 1 t ¢ in 
each of next two loops (the same asin the last 
row) ch 2, keep the two pieces of braid to 
gether, 1s c in third stitch of ch 5, in opposite 
piece of braid, ch 2, 1 t cin each of next 3 loops 
of braid, ch 2, 1 s cin third stitch of ch 5, ch 2, 
1 t cin each of next 3 loops, and so on through 
the row. 

For a finish on the top of the braid, 3d ¢ in 
first loop, miss a loop, 3.dc in next loop, and 
so continue through the row. 








ting one cluster of 4 tr at 
each edge. 4ch,1 d ec, be- 
tween every cluster, omit- 
ting last 4 tr. | 

49th row—4 tr in every 
loop but last, making 13 
clusters 4 tr. Continue to 
narrow in this way until 
there are 7 clusters 4 tr. 
Sew with worsted the edge 
of shoulder front  over- 
sloping edge of back firmly. 

Beginning at under part 
of arm-size in front, crochet 
down the side, across and 
up the front, around the 
neck, and same on other 
front to arm-size, a border. 

Ist row—2 ch, 1 tr, in 
space between rows of tr, 2 
- 1 tr in row of tr, and 
repeat, being careful to turn 
corners nicely. 

2d row—2 ch 1,tr,through 
2 ch of previous row, re- 
peat. 

3d row—2 tr, 2 ch, 2 tr, 
in first 2ch, skip over two 
spaces made by 2 ch, and in 
3d space repeat 2tr, 2ch, 2 
tr, making a row of shells. 
4th row—4 tr in 2ch of 
shell, 1s c¢ in space between 
shells. For the back begin 
the border at the side in 11th 
row of tr, counting from 
neck. When complete, crochet the border 
around arm-size and across top of border 
where sides meet. Make a ae worsted, 
and interlace through shells down to 6th row 
of tr from lower edge, finishing cord with tas- 
sels, and tying in loop. A cord around the 
neck is also desirable to tie in front. 

Mrs. WooprurFF. 
—_—_—__-> 





Novelty Braid Trimming. 


Ist row—Join your cotton in the first loop of 
braid, *ch 5, miss 1 loop, 1 sc in next loop, re- 
peat from * through the row; turn. 

2d row—Ch 3, 11 dec underch5d, #18 c¢ un- 
der next ch 5, ch 5, and 1s c under each of 


next three loops of ch 5, 12d cin next loop, |; 


repeat from * through the row; turn. 

3d row—*Ch 5, and 1 s c under each of next 
three loops of ch 5, ch 5,18 c beween fourth 
and fifth d c, ch 5, 1s c between eighth and 
ninth dc, repeat from * through the row: 
turn. 

4th row—Like the second row; turn. 

5th row—Like the third row; turn. 

6th row— Like the fourth row; turn. 

7th row—Ch 5, 1 s ¢ underfch 5, *12 d c un- 
der second ch 5, 1s c under next ch 5, ch 5,18 
between the sixth and seventh dc, ch 5,1 s c, 
under next ch 5, repeat from * through the 
row; turn. 

8th row—Ch 5, 1s c under ch 5, ch 5,1sc 
under second ch 5, *1 dc, and ch1, between 
each of 12 dc of last row, and 1 d cin top of 
the last stitch, 1 s c under ch 5, ch 5, 1 sec un- 
der next ch 5, repeat from * through the row; 
turn. 

9th row—* Ch 5, catch in the first stitch of 
this same ch 5, (this makes a picot) 1 s c under 
first loop made by ch 1, make a picot, lsc 
under second loop; continue in this way round 
the scallop, make a picot ands c each side of 
the s c under ch 5 of last row; repeat from * 
through the row. 

For the top part of the braid, join the thread 





te the leop of the braid that is directly over the 


Pac Ends at half price 
benoit good Silk and good colors. 


mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
=jineach package. Send Postal note or Stam = 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 8 L 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
=} or 469 Broadway, New York. 





MENTION. Til Peete 
Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 
621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A NEW BEST in the WORLD. 


makes SPLENDID LACE. 
Put up in Nos. 30-40-50-60, un 
bleached and white. Hil'd 
Book 


on Crocheting and 


Knitting with 59 lace patterns 

and full directions for making. 

Buy of your dealer if a 

or send 10c, for spool of 500 yds., 
FOR CROCHETING. and 10c. for book. 


Make your address plain, including state. Address 
GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., GLASGO, CONN, 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SIL Assorted Colors 40 

* cents per oz. Waste 
Sewing Silk, black or assorted colors. 14 cents per 07. 
Illustrated Pamphlet with rules for knitting, embroid- 
ery, etc., 10 cents, mailed to any address by the man- 
ufacturers of the celebrated Eureka Spool Silks, Art 
Embroidery and Knitting Silks. Eureka Silk Manu- 
facturing Co., Boston, Mass. 


——— = _ 
ideal Hair Curler. 

Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET Goons DEAI ERS. 


SAM . POSTPAID, 50 CENTS. 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market St., CHICAGO. 


PLE 
QUR SYSTEM THE BEST, 
We want reliable women in every town 


sell $6.00 worth of Teas, Spices, and Baking 
Powders for us, and get a set of Silver Knives 
and Forks free, or $12.00 worth, and get « set 

f China Dishes free. No money requires 
until you deliver goods and get premiyf. 
W. W. THOMAS, 269 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati, 0. 


No country home is complet + without a ham~- 
mock. If = Ae want one that will hold 1000 1055 
that will not shrink into nothing after every 
shower and that will not rot, get the 


HANDSOME HAMMOCK. 


It is made of heavy double cord, double mee", 
with heavy cotton ends, and dyed with br r 
attractive fast colors. Length, 13ft.; leng a oe 
bed, 64 ft. Sent to any address, all charges 
paid, on receipt of $1.25. ; a 
‘ rl « ati, le 
JOHN CG. PETRCE, 110 W. 5th St., Cincinn 






















, on, in 

atonce, a Manager, man or we’! an 
ED every vicinity. Profitable |) ond 
Liberal Pay. All time not necessary: Give ret od 
Address ,R. H. WOODWARD & CO., Baltimore, 7's 


PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE. 
Send 12c. for postage and packing. Best inveotc 
taking out wrinkles and bagging at the knees. e. or 
additional, if mention is made of this paper, tape, 
send full line of samples of custom clothing, 45!!! 
and full directions. 


ANTS CO.. 
— OT ATS, dawiey St., Boston. 


res fe 
BRIGHT AND FAST Esicsasttw tu 
Red ing and light rurkey 
, Yellow, Cardinal, Blue, Scarlet, Pink, and Brown. 


il. Agents wanted. 
aes rey Cus i ING & €0., Foxcroft, Maine: 


—_, on a, NEW 
LADY AGENTS ee RY 














’ Work. 


Sudhanttrs” Ao} Thoweeon rut. ST, LOUIS, Mie 
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INTERIOR DECORATION. 





BY MRS. A. R. RAMSEY. 


Bed-Rooms, continued. 


Ifyou will make up your mind to do with- 
out the conventional “set,”’ it will be no very 
difficult matter to get together all the neces- 
sary articles of furniture, without incurring 
more expense than the set would have re- 


clothes, but was just what I needed to keep 
my best paper away from the children and yet 
have everything convenient when I wanted to 
write a note, or cast up my accounts. Now it 
has been moved up to the boys’ sanctum and 
a much more pretentious desk has taken its 
place, but I always look at the old friend with 
affectionate remembrance of its years of ser- 
vice. 

If you wish to copy it, you will need the 
proportions. It is five feet high, two feet wide 
and twenty inches deep. The desk lid is 


I must not forget to urge upon you the im- 
portance of a china slop pail. None other 
should ever be used for no other can be so 
thoroughly cleansed. Ofcourse it may hap- 
pen that your china pail is broken, but even 
this evil is not to be compared with the great 
abomination of a foul slop pail in one’s sleep- 
ing room, and this you are bound to have in 
every material except china, for even this re- 
— frequent scrubbings with hot water, 
disinfectants and, best of all, several hours 
each day in the open air, 








if it is not possibleto have a wooden mantel 
painted to match the room. That on this 
mantle a clock and some simple vases should 
be put, with a few photographs of dear friends 
and a little good bric-a-brac, but there should 
not be an over-crowding of these things. And 
one ornament to a bed room is thechiefest among 
ten thousand—let the room be rich or poor, in 
all else, it can never be inviting unless perfect 
order and cleanliness reign supreme. I would 
rather live in a bare garret room with every- 


quires 22 inches by 22 incl d is| If the pail to your set ome tweet, one 

Si ich { _| square, 22 inches by 22 inches, and is 1e pail to your se spotless about me, than 
Boe <> pie,» vara nee Se te placed 31 inches above the floor. The re-| should be cracked past dwell in the “Palace of 
auy 


dispensed with altogether, if a toilet table and 
chan of drawers can be substituted. The toilet 
table, once used, will never willingly _be 
abandoned—and it always seems the fitting 
accompaniment of the brass bedstead. It can 
be made by any skillful, or artistic cabinet 
maker, but you need not call upon such an 
expensive ally, if you will be contented with a 
pretty home-made table, manufactured from 
an old packing case. The box for it should be 
ft. long 2 wide and 2 deep, and it should be 
turned on its side so as to bring the opening 
in front. Inside two shelves are to be fitted 











BOX TOILET TABLE, 





and the whole interior to be papered with a 
neatlight paper. The top is to be closely | 
covered with cotton felting—such as is used | 
beneath the linen dinner cloth—and round | 
the edge is tacked a plaited frill of cretonne | 
whose hem just reaches the floor and which | 
is so managed that it can be opened down the} 
front and pushed aside when the box is 
visited, 

Over the felting is laid a fresh linen cover, 
edged with lace or embroidered with a design | 


in outline, but in any case large e all |); F 

2 On soap ea om any use large enough to fall | jike the packing-box s tos stand where they can 

over the edge of the box and so conceal the | dressing table. the top Ls, be kept. t i i 

nails which tack the cretonne in place canny, Beret gap yw Bic: a Ryle on 
‘ oa |being covered with ics” corner cabinet, or have 


The glass, which may be bought in a plain 
deal frame for $4 and may have this wood 
painted, or enamelled, in the dominant color 
of the room, is then hung against the wall 
over the table, under some light drapery of the 
cretonne or of swiss muslin, the drapery being 
held in place by bows and rosettes of the same 
material. 

The shelves in the box will 
panes and underclothing, while on the | 
0ottom, your boots and shoes may be neat] 
ranged in order. The broed top for the vari- 
ous toilet necessities, gives you an opportun- 
ity to display what ever you have pretty in 


| thing 
| pise, but have to use 


hold folded | fe 


| room,and many pretty 
| sets are now so cheap 


maining space being divided into drawers, four 
below, and oneabove the lid, which (beginning 
with the bottom drawer) are respectively nine, 
eight, six and four inches deep—the space at 
the top, being divided between the drawer and 
the ornamental cover. 

I hope your room has a closet, for what can 
a woman doif she has no place to put her 
“things?” But if you are in this predica- 
ment let us see what you can invent which 
will obviate the necessity of having the huge 
~~ called a wardrobe. Sooner than be encum- 
ered by this monstresity, I would have the 
carpenter put a triangular shelf, in one corner 
of the room and after this is covered with cre- 
tonne, and a curtain of the same tacked to its 
outer edge, hooks may be screwed intothe un 
der surface of the shelf, and here your dresses 
may hang snugly. 


all use, and you find it 
impossible to get one to 
match, you must be 
contented with a white 
one which may be found 


the Cesars’ if here I 
was obliged to endure 
dusty wood work,soiled 
linen, stained marbles, 
wash-stand china with 





in thick ware at 75 


rings and rims of drift 





cents. 


on bowl and soap cup, 





The pail should al- 





ways stand on a square 
of matting. ur oil-cloth, 
and, on the wall back 
of it is tacked a strip of 
the same, reaching high 


and dull glass. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mrs. A. R. 8. For the 
corner shelves use plush 
curtains or soft India 





enough to protect the 
wall from splashing. 
The regular sets rare- 
ly include a sponge 
dish—a very useful ar- 
ticle, as the sponge bas- 





silk lined with muslin, 
the woolen ones you 
mention are too thick 
to hang well; the color 
should match the drap- 





' é eries already in use. 
But I find a sofa box, a very good substitute | ket in ordinary use al- Leave them without 
for a closet, the skirts of dresses can be laid|lows the water from decoration. 


out in it almost flat,and if one end is partitioned 
off hats and bonnets find a home in the small- 


the sponge to drip on 
the floor or walls. I 


The Brussels carpet 


for the room might be 
er division; the sofa part has its sensible uses|therefore recommend wood colors with de- 
also, for many a tired woman who really needs | certain little earthen- sign in dark red. The 
a rest, will take it if such a couchis at hand,| ware tubs about 24 dotted swiss will be 
when she might hesitate sometime before | inches deep which Van- pretty for curtains. You 
crushing the nicely made bed, or going in| tine sells for a quarter, can get over curtains 
state, with pillow and shawl, to the parlor,| They come in bright for about the price of 
where she can not rest if she does go, for the} orange and in vivid 


fear of visitors is always on her mind. Besides 
this. the box sofa plays a very important role 
in those inevitable hours of sickness, when the 
yatient is well enough to need an attendant 
Dut not a “watcher.” 

The washstand is always hard to manage,—if 
you can afford to pay $25 for it, you can have 
one made which is simply perfection. The 
carpenter will make the woodwork like the 





green so that they are, 
in themselves,quite gay, 
and with the addition 
of an old drain from a 
broken soap dish a 
serve my purpose ad- 
mirably. 

Every  wash-stand 
should be provided with 





cut for $10, and you can have the back and 
top tiled for $15 more. With frame painted 
blue and tiles of blue shading into white, 
nothing prettier than this could be devised, 
while its broad top, which is a sine qua non for | 
all washstands, gives you plenty of room for | 
everything which has aright to be in view; | 
the closets hold linen, medicine bottles, soap | 
and stores of old linen and string, and at the 
sides the racks do away with the need of that! 
troublesome ugly thing—a towel rack, The 
tiles at the back protect the wall without the 
aid of “splasher’—a 
I always dis- 


; Stand. 


this, nothing is more dainty than a glass | 
caraffe with tumbler to matech—the red and 
orange being very pretty and brilliant, while 
the clouded blue and white are more delicate. 
This is the age for pretty things in glass, and 
one does not need to be a millionaire to have 
brilliant sparkling beauties on her wash- 


I trust that thereis no reason to insist that 
medicine bottles, salve boxes, and vials of all 
descriptions shall have no place on the wash- 

stand, bureau or man- 





+ tleshelf of your bed- 





room, and that they 





where I can not have 
a tiled washstand. 


waa 
\\ \ 


itd FA | 


never should be al- 
lowed to stand there— 








A cheaper wash- 


‘ 


if there is no drawer or 





stand may be made 









A 











closet about the wash- 


| sto 








white oil-cloth under 


a closet corner made 





the linen and in this 








too, the lower part 
may be divided by 
shelves, which hold 


i 


—— nan 
i May 
aad from two triangular 

FR shelves, by putting 
one a foot above the 


other and tacking a 


5 
~~ a 








sheets, extra blankets, 


short curtain to the 





toilet linen and so on. ef 
The chinais a great NS xe 
ature in every bed- 


edge of the upper one. 
On the lower shelf you 
can put your hospital 





that you are more 
likely to suffer from 





stores and conceal 
them all, by the little 
curtain. 

aos Neither should 








an embarrassment of 























CHIFFONIER DESK. 
a separate vessel for the tooth water, and for 


lambrequins if you use 
the chenille velvet at 
$1.25 a yard. 

Your room needs more 
blue therefore let the 
new chair have cushion 
of pale blue. 

Mrs. F.S. Sinnickson, 
P. O., Va.:—A suitable 
thing for dining room 
curtains such as you desire would be crazy 
crépe cloth at 124) cents a yard—écru 
ground with blue figures (to be found at 
Wanamaker’s) made up very full and 
without lambrequins or with lambrequins 
crocheted in écru. macremé cord, Mantel 
lambrequins the same style. Japanese fans 
made into large panels for wall decorations, 
and alternated with brackets to hold pots of 
ivy are very pretty for a dining room wall. 
In March JouRNAL much space was devoted to 
table linens, but for further information 
write to B. Altman, Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, Linen Department. 
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Healthy, Happy T 
“My triplet babies born January 29th, 1888, 
are now a8 healthy and happy as 7 three 
babies you can find, thanks to Lactated Food, 
Everyone says our babies are the finest set of 
triplets in the country, and we say that Lactated 
Food bas made them 80.”" Mrs. PERRY CoPELIN, 
Phillipeburg, Centre Co., Pa. Jan. 3, 1889. 


Lactated Food 


this line—your small painted tray, for the iet than from SY soiled clothes ever be is a perfect food for infants and invalids. Suld 
2 r¢ a £ - 2@ “ or 

brush and comb, a small china dish, as a re-| 2"e'y» a : seen In your Foon.) by druggists. 25¢., 5e., $1.00. Prevents and 

ents : : Vs ~lanything else, Our In the nearest closet, yrs cholera infantum 

oe for the rings and trinkets which come ow ‘Trenton ware or passage way, hang, » ' 

off every night, a pin-cushion, a flask of ’ CHEST OF DRAWERS. passage way, B | 


cologne, (no musk please), the hand-glass, the | 
handkerchief box or case, and a pair of pre 
candlesticks—these last always supplied, 


set your drapery on 
fire. 


|while heavy, is very 
| guod if you choose its shape, its colors, and its | 
tty | designs carefully. What I most dislike about 
hope, with clean wax candles, fancy “drip | toilet china is the attempt to make it bizarre, 
glasses” and little shades, so that you will not' or odd, either in form or color—quite regard- 


less of the use to which 
itis to be put. Why 





To provide drawers 





for a dressing table, 


should a pitcher be 
made to resemble a 


a good stout clothes- 
bag, and to this makeit your unfailing habit 
to carry every soiled article as it is retired from 
service. This will do away with the ugly little 
contrivances for soiled collars, cuffs and hand- 
kerchiefs which are never necessary, and al- | 
ways disfigure a room in which they swing 
from window hooks or knobs of the furni- | 
ture. 








Mothers, Save your Babies’ Lives 
by using Lactated Food. 
Veautiful portfolio of baby portraits free to 
mother of any babe less than a year old. 
WELLS, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Yt. 


DIAMOND DYES Gisine 4 ort mitatons 


@ ONE-THIRD ARoe 
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you must have the aid ae iis a te te One thing I advise you never to be without, #6 hy 

of the cabinet mak ‘ ty hal if you have the bad habit of putting your foot | ow My 

who will esis Ge ~" like —_ ‘on tre aia ona chair as youbutton your shoes. Nothing | we My 

table (like the ill " whi " ar wld t "lis more destructive to wood work and uphol- ) FLESH - 

tration) for $15 us- —— ae * © 4*P-| stery than this, and if you can not train your- a PERFECT TOY KR % 

~+ a 5 or th singer ' le? Ya self not to doit, pray keep a small square of < r . 

you yourself — Gon tat table® 2 18) carpet to lay over the chair before you put | 

paint ‘to matel = il aan put aside | vour foot upon it. This square should be| B]g m 

room, and ag ith re = — oe bound with braid, and havea loop at one cor-| BlZ + LABLACHE ++ = 

brass key hol oe and get a plain set! ner, by which to hang it—out of sight, but fn | ra (rave wann.) » 

8 key holes, hinges with a sensible pitcher »” ern convenient place—back of the! ° 

and knobs. But I al- and a bow! as nearly some very convenient place yar oO 1€ | ° Kl CK POWDER 16 

_ find a hme of like a young bath tub z ele 
awers, used in con- as possible, - - a z 

nection with the table But if you can get & Fa B. LEVY. Pp 

more convenient—if English ware, you are = 


my space will permit 
me to follow this 
retty French fashion. 
The French chiffon- 
ters have no glass. and 








not so apt to find ugly 
ridiculous shapes and 
the colors and designs 
are always better than 






SF 








roared 


you will not need 2 ee we 

ee — one There is one special ; ee, ne 

OT tases Aa: you one — the Morning From the charming little CINDER SLLA in the 

tabl oo Eg fll... glory pattern, which Boston THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1885. 
le, and, I hope a DRESSING TABLE. in blue and cream is oe 


Soval glass as well, 
reg we a the mirror, which is of necessity 
wuicwe of much use. I give a chest 
bn ine re sells for $24 in antique oak 
teers sut I have found real mahogany 
“claw at 4 wey same height, with pretty 
io old far: * feet, for nearly the same price 
ter made | “e ure stores; while for $16, a carpen- 
nexed a 4 piece of furniture like the an- 
chest ye which was half desk and half 
lam ‘ A. as made of well seasoned pine and 
brass lo Several coats of robin's blue, put 

ocks and hinges on it, which trans- 

pprove appearance, | 

room, wh ® treasure, for it took up little 

when closed, and not only held my 


Besides I like them 


the very thing you want for your blue-room, 
whilethe Azalea pattern in dark red and cream 
would be lovely in a green and terra cotta 
room. Inthe Trenton ware there is at least 
one set with which no fault could be found— 
unless it be the dead white of the back-ground. 
There is a pink band on this background, shad- 
ing from the deepest tone, to the very faintest 
and this band is ornamented by scattered 
sprays of daisies and fine grasses. This set, 
however, with china slop pail, costs $9 and 
the English Azalea set, can be had at $7 for 
the same number of pieces. Whatever colors 
you select do not take a dingy brown—that has 





“Trenton” written on it so clearly that you 
can tell it as far as you can see it. 








TILED WASHSTAND. | 


bureau or wash-stand, for instance. 
I have little space in which to tell of the | 
more minute decorations and necessities of a | 
room. I can only say briefly, that the | 
mantel lambrequin should be like the curtain, 





| mail, 30c. J. P 


Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West st. 
N all mv travels Ihave always endeavored.to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I muat 
certainly say that it is the best Powderin the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely ad- 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours. 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
verfect tollet preparation in use. It purifies and beauti- 
es the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 2cent stamps. BEN LEVY &CO.,, French Per 
umers, 4 West st., Boston, Mass. 


usT removes roughness and 
rhs ofthe Rgs es, delicately tints the nails 
and finger tips. A sweetl rfumed article of pe- 
cullar excellence. Without 05, Grease or Cyesemne, Lg 


o Be , DPraggist, New Haven, (t. ( 
1644). Reference: Any N, H, Physician, Mention thu paper, 
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Deal gently with those who stray. Draw 

buck by love and persuasion. A_ kiss is worth 

a thousand kicks. A kind word is more yvalu- 
able to the lost than a mine of gold. 
——— 


Lemonade which is intended for a sick per- 
son should be strained. This is particularly 
necessary if there is any trouble with the 
stomach, as the tough fibers of the lemon are 
hard to digest. 











——@—— 

By all means avoid meanness and stinginess. 
Give away as much as you please, the more 
the better, always provided that nobody but 


/and hints at a delightful anecdote which even 





yourself suffers by your giving, that the person 
benetited is worthy and that it is done without 
ostentation. | 


+ 
Ss 





Young Man (to messenger boy)—What did | 
the young lady say when you gave her the 
flowers? 

Messenger Boy—She asked the young feller | 
who was sittin’ on the porch with her if he 
didn’t want some for a buttonhole bouquet. — | 





_ 

That popular writer, Joseph Howard, Jr., 
says: “One ofthe most interesting problems 
since the day of Mother Eve has been, and ‘stil! 
is, ‘What shall be done with woman?’’’ In | 
answer to that it may be said, offhand, marry 
her, cherish her, make her happy by not de- 
manding everything and conceding nothing. 
Then she w:ll be cheerful and contented and 
this world will become the abode of bliss. 


-™ 
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We have at present on hand an accumula- 
tion of certain articles which we wish to dis- 
pose of. 

Weare offering these premium goods in this 
number at prices which will sooa clear them 
out, They are not damaged, or soiled, they 
are just as good as they have been all along 
when we were sending them out all over the 
country as premiums and selling them at cash 
prices in advance of those at which we are now 
offering them. 





—e- 
TO MAKE YOUR CANARY HAPPY. 





If you want tomake your canary happy, let 
him fly around your rooms an hour or two 
every day; put a little mirrorin his cage, tak- 
ihg care that the sun and lights don’t dazzle 
him. We have trained our canary to stand 
on our finger every morning while we whistle 
a tune and dance him up and down before the 
mirror, With another small mirror we show 
him six or eight canaries in the larger one and 
he never tires of watching them. 


eee 
TH. LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL . 


Offers the Highest Prices for the Best Obtaina- 
ble Matter in all its Departments. New Fea- 
tures, Ideas or Suggestions that will give the 
JournaL Unique Originality, are always ac- 
ceptable, and will find a ready market at the 
office of the Journan. 

We particularly desire short stories and 
sketches of from one thousand to twenty-five 
hundred words in length. Also short poems 
capable of illustration, and short articles on 





| years passed in Penn's own city, that she is 





domestic subjects, 


‘E> The Last Call. | 

Although this number of the JournaL| 
bears the date of July, it is in the hands 
of our subscribers in the month of June; 
we therefore take this opportunity to re- 


mind them that June is the last month 
in which to secure clubs at fifty cents 


per year. 
June is the last month in which you 
can renew your own subscription at fifty 


do this now and send one NEw subscri- 
ber with your own renewal and _ select 
one of the numerous premiums offered 
for two subscriptions sent together. 

The April, May and June numbers 
contained descriptions of the best prem- 
iums we have ever had, and were special 
offers WHICH HOLD GOOD ONLY UNTIL 
JULY 1, 1889. 

Our regular circulation is now about 
450,000 copies each issue, probably will 
be near if not quite a full half million 
by the time this notice is read. If we 
could only induce you to send us at 
least one new subscriber before July, a 
million subscribers would be ours. It 
might be done if you would only take 
the trouble to show this copy to your 
neighbor and explain the fact that a 
subscription can be had ow for only 
fifty cents, but AFTER JULY ist IT WILL 
COST A DOLLAR. Remember this is 


THE LAST CALL! 
- ° 


{For THe Lapirs’ Home JouRNAL.] 


WHAT SHALL THE “YOUNG PERSON” 
READ? 


BY FELICIA HOLT. 

We grow a little amused when a young gen- 
tleman of Mr, Saltus’ age—which 1 am told is 
about eight and twenty—sets out to tell us of 
“the exact shading of the feminine mind,” 


he may not tell us in the family magazine 
which so generously patronizes him. Mr. 
Saltus must remember, even if “it is his busi- 
ness to forget,”’ that there are women upon the 
earth, who, having been bred in virtue and 
well guarded from the creatures who kick 
down screens, pull curtains aside, ete., etc., 
still preserve their womanly modesty and re- 
fuse to be entertained with the novel that 
teems with “hints masked to the teeth and 
pregnant with suggestion” of vice. Is it an 
evidence of the good form with which Mr. 
Saltus professes himself so familiar to quote 
“the Quaker girl” as the only one “who wants 
to be shocked.” At what time and in what 
lace did he meet this remarkable young 
‘riend? For I can truthfully aver, after many 


not a habitue of Polite Society. Nor can 1 be- 
lieve that the “Young Person”’ will be bene- 
fitted by the’dreams which may accrue from 
the reading of *“The Quick orthe Dead.’”’ Nor 
will I agree with the statements that ‘the 
pickets bite their thumbs, mourning for a 
change,” tor 1 know them to be on the alert, 
and in many a household the challenge to 
“halt”? has been called and ‘The Quick or the 
Dead” consigned to the flames as a speedier 
and surer riddance than the waste basket or 
dust bin. 

We may thank God to-day that the “Young 
Person”’ has a surer and more faithful guardi- 
an than the two young writers who, having as 
yet traversed but a little of the way them- 
selves, pow essay to lead others. 

When our essayist lays down, with all the 
arrogance peculiar to salad days, the duties of 
the novelist, expatiating on the desirability of 
“irritation,” 1 would ask, being of the people 
he denominates “ignorant” of these matters, 
Does he class under this head doubtful situa- 
tions in the “archaic duo,” such as we read of 
in “A Transaction in Hearts” between Gonfal- 
lon, an anointed priest of God, and Claire, 
his wife’s sister? 

“With a movement of the arm that would 
have encircled an oak he caught her in his em- 
brace, Fora second that was an eternity he 
was conscious of her emollient mouth on_ his, 
his fingers intertwined with her own.” “In 
that second he really loved, perhaps he really 
loved.” Irritation enough and to spare, min- 
gled with indignation, must fill the mind of 
every pure woman as she reads the above quo- 
tation; that to her sex such a creation as 
Claire should be ascribed is insulting. The 
world is full of misery; in the slums are just 
such creatures calling for their prey—aban- 
doned girls, bold and conscienceless as Claire 
and often starving for food as well. Behind 
that prison cell door isa woman who might 
sit for Claire Burcholz’s portrait. “She is 
worse than pretty, her features have the surety 
of an intaglio,—her head is small, the brow 
low, her hair has the glisten of gold leaf shown 
to the sun, her eyes are of porcelain blue.” 
Now they are swelled with weeping and the 
beautiful gold leaf hair will soon glisten in the 
sun of a barber's window, for to-morrow it is 
to be cut off before she goes to the sherift, for 
my Claire is to swing for the willful murder of 
an unfathered child. For to such depths do 
some Claires fall, when they lack the opportu- 
nity of selling themselves to the highest bid- 
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Away with such horrors! So I say too. 
Let us take them with our prayers to God. 

Let us be wary of bringing them into our 
drawing rooms and most chary of introducing 
them into the company of those dear young 
souls committed to our protection. 

Were it my purpose to critically analyze Mr. 
Saltus’ style, I might ask where, in “boning 
the dictionary,” he found such words as “‘ses- 
quipedalian,” “‘graphophone,”’ “dysodile coal,” 
“vertiginous success,” and many other sur- 
prises, which are equally harrowing and pain- 
ful to tne average reader. We ofthe “‘igno- 
rant’’ are long suffering, but can he reasona- 
bly expect us to accept this bewilderment of 
vowels and consonants as patiently as we did 
his substitution of ‘““Tristrem Varick,’’ “Eden” 
and lastly “A Transaction in Hearts’’ for the 
really good work which first won him a place 
in our regard? 

I ask of the clean-hearted and those who 
have the guardianship of the ‘Young Person”’ 
shall he or she be contaminated by such stuff 
under the guise of Literature? 

It has been said that Swift, Smollet, Fielding 
and Byron are all within the reach of the 
“Young Person,” and if we are going to be 
prudish we should_lock up the Bible and 
Shakespeare; all this may be true, but it is 
equally so that few of the young people of to- 
day read these books, the Bible not excepted, 
and had “the bad boys over the way” lived in 
these days, they would have been spared hunt- 
ing the sacred pages with an evil curiosity, as 
our modern novelists supply us with all such 
gratification. 

As to the “Decameron’’ and the “Heptam- 
eron,”’ I wager that many reading women 
have never perused a page of either, much less 
the “Young Person.” In_ these books the 
naked truth has little allurement for the 
youthful mind; here we find no ous sug- 
gestion, little is Jeft for an excited imagination 
to work upon. Bald statements, as in ‘Leaves 
of Grass,” have a lack of that atmosphere 
which the nineteenth century “Young Person’’ 
deems an essential. 

On the contrary, the stories of our two nov- 
elists which we have treated upon in this pa- 
per teem with rich and voluptuous surround - 
ings, lights softly shaded, perfumed air, lis- 
some forms, and man’s nature torn by confliet 
and passion, often illicit, led on by a devil in 
the shape of a woman, and leave nothing for 
the most diseased imagination to call for. 

Such stories are on every book-stall, and on 
many alibrary table await your daughter and 
mine; shall we willingly and willfully put in 
their innocent hand the book which may 
prove their own undoing, and which may, in 
the hour of temptation which comes to all out- 
side of Haaven, decide their course for ill? 


enimninn 
CFFHAND MARRIAGES, 





The disadvantages of leaving the important 
matter of marriage entirely to the parties to 
the contract are frequently illustrated in our 
“contemporary annals,” if we may be permit- 
ted the expression, but they have never been 
brought into stronger relief than by the mis- 
fortunes of Miss Mollie Dennison, which have 
just been made publie. Miss Mollie, who re- 
sides in Laurel, Md., took a great fancy toa 
handsome, curly headed young stranger, all 
that was known about whom was that he had 
begun his soeial career in Laurel by becoming 
infatuated with Miss Mollie’s sister, Miss Mil- 
lie. This inadvertence was, however, speedily 
repaired, and Miss Mollie soon became, as she 
supposed, Mrs. W. B. Brooks. Mr. Brooks 
became very popular in the Dennison circle of 
friends and acquaintance, and utilized the fre- 
quent visits he made therein to obtain plans 
of all the houses he entered on the plea that he 
proposed building himself, and wanted the 
very best plans he could obtain or devis>. 
These houses he subsequently “entered’’ dur- 
ing the small hours, andin his Sane ca- 
pacity, which was before long discovered to be 
that of a burglar. 
the police, who pronounce Mrs. Brocks to be 
really Mrs. Harrison and the wife of an es- 
caped convict. 

An incident similar to this might conceiva- 
bly, of course, occur in any society, and simi- 
lar incidents have before now furnished the 
theme for many a sensational novel nut repre- 
sentative of American life. Who does not re- 
member his “Aurora Floyd?” But it can 
happen among us with especial facility owing 
to what may be called our system of match- 
making. The advantages of this system are 
familiar, and weare never tired of congratulat- 
ing ourselves on the fact that the marriage de 
convenance is unknown among us save in ex- 
ceptional instances, and in those it is almost 
always arranged by the persons immediately 
interested. But it is clear that until both wis- 
dom and fidelity go hand in hand with youth- 
ful fancy, our specialty of “love marriages” is 
open to the peril of proving often a mere freak 
and the result of the most passing fancy. 

Our theory is, however, that, though young 
people are allowed the initiative, parents an 
guardians exercise a supervision and a veto 
power which secures the best of possible re- 
sults. People who are not spontaneously at- 
tracted towards each other are not forced into 
a life-long companionship, and those who are, 
are not allowed to form the permanent rela- 
tionship of marriage if wiser heads deem this 
inadvisable. This theory meets, perhaps, the 
principal objection to our system, though ad- 
vocates of the older one would certainly con- 
tend that we miss in this way a great many ir- 
reproachable and excellent marriages. But in 
practice the theory itself seems to have one 
very important defect, which is this: Parents 
and guardians, having only supervisory func- 
tions to discharge in the matter, are very apt 
to wear their responsibility lightly, and to be 
much more lax in their negative role than 
they would be if they had the more positive 
one of arranging the marriages of their chil- 
dren and wards. 

The case of the unhappy Miss Dennison cer- 
tainly illustrates the peril of this parental lax- 
ity in a very marked way. Very rarely. to be 
sure, is parental laxity punished so conspicu- 
ously and so severely. But this isin an enor- 
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He is now in the hands of 
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mous number of instances due mainly to good 
luck, and because, according to the doctrine of 
probabilities, the escaped professional burrtar 
is almost never an attractive, amiable and ap- 
parently marriageable young man. Itis to a 
noted further that this laxity, which exists 
exclusively with us, exists, therefore, in the 
community of all the world where it is most 
dangerous and certain to lead to the most 
harm. There are very few of our cities and 
villages which do not contain a large elass of 
stictly floating population, who are here to-day 
for the first time, so to speak, and to-morrow 
away forever. Owing to our widely distrib- 
uted material well-being and our consequent 
ingrained optimism, this class is always viewed 
socialty with toleration, with interest, with 
hospitable confidence, instead of, as in older 
communities, with skepticism and suspicion, 
Many people would give their daughters to 
men for whom they would not cash a note, it 
may almost be asserted. This class itself in- 
cludes families, as well as individuals, who 
have never made any permanent relations for 
themselves, and who easily sce in all the 
world the good nature they themselves pos- 
sess. They are the Gypsies, the true Bohemi- 
ans of civilized life. In short, we have a large 
element in our social constitution for whom 
our system of ‘‘marriages made in Heaven”’ is 
especially dangerous, for it is an ideal system, 
and applicable only with perfect safety to a 
highly organized and elaborately developed 
society, which, for the moment at least, we are 
not, in any large and inclusive sense.—IJn- 
quirer. 
Se eS eee 
A SPECIAL OCCASION. 





The change in the price of our JouRNAL, 
will, of course, necessitate an entire change 
and alteration in our scale of premium offers. 
We shall withdraw some premiums which we 
have been offering and offer many others en- 
tirely new. 

We present a sprciAL lot of premiums this 
month on our premium pages, such as we in- 
tend to stop using entirely, and as long as they 
last you may have them at a merely nominal 
sum; for instance, Jenny June’s fancy work 
books which were published at 50 cents per 
copy you may have for 20 cents. 

Some things that have always sola for 25 
cents we offer for 15 cents, 

The prices at which these surplus goods are 
offered will hold good until the present stock 
is exhausted. When we have sent out all we 
have, we shall be able to furnish no more at 
any price. The orders which come in will be 
filled as fast as received and when the supply 
runs out we shal! have to return all orders 
which follow. 

Moral: If you want any of the goods offered 
in this number, get your order in at once; and 
if we write you we have no more of the par- 
ticular kind of goods you ordered, don’t write 
us that we offered what we could not supply. 
We do offer them now—in a week 
have none left. If you care to save money it 
would pay you to purchase such goods as we 
offer now, if you did not use them until next 
Christmas. 


we may 


on 
HOW WOMEN REST, 


How differently men and women indulge 
themselves in what is called a resting-spell. 
“T guess I'll sit down and mend these stock- 
ings and rest awile,” says the wife; but her 
husbandthrows himself upon the easy lounge 
or sits back in his armchair, with hands at 
rest and feet placed horizontally upon another 
chair. The result is that his whole body gains 
full benefit of the half hour he allows himself 
from work, and the wife only receives that in- 
direct help which comes from change of oc- 
cupation. A physician would tell her that 
taking even ten minutes’ rest in a horizontal 
position, as a change from standing or sitting 
at work, would prove more beneficial to her 
than any of her makeshifts at resting. Busy 
women have a habit of keeping on their feet 
just as long as they can, in spite of backaches 
and warning pains. As they grow older they 
see the folly of permitting such drafts upon 
their strength, and learn to take things casier, 
let what will happen. They say: “I used to 
think I must do thus and so, but I’ve grown 
wiser and learned to slight things.”’ The first 
years of housekeeping are truly the hardest, 
for untried and unfamiliar cares are almost 
daily thrust upon the mother and home-maker. 
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PHILADELPHIA ENTERPRISE. 





It is a fact which seems to escape comment 
that Philadelphia capital is at present running 
some of the biggest enterprises in New York 
City. There seems to be a boundless amount 
of ready cash in the Quaker City, They run 
to railroads mainly, though they occasionally 
wake up and bet money, as they did on Har- 
ison. They have tremendous interests in New 
York street railroads, are building the Pough- 
keepsie bridge and a lot of connecting lines, 
own the entire cable system of cars in Chicago 
and have a strong hold in Boston, Washington 
and Baltimore. The odd thing about it all, 
according to financial men, is that, though the 
Philadelphians have a great reputation fur con- 
servatism and caution, they come up like 4 





shot when a syndicate scheme that promise 
great prof.ts is placed before them.—New Yor 
Sun. 


4 
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“Under the wings of Azrael,” is the title of 
Mona Caird’s new novel. Itisa story of @ oi 
who is compelled by her father and society hes 
marry a man whom she does not love; t . 
moral being against society marriages withou 
Jove. 
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It is now no longer a secret that the popular 
novelist who, under the nom de 
Henry Hayes, wrote “The Story of Margaret 
Kent,” is Mrs. Ellen Olney Kirk, wife of John 
Foster Kirk the historian. She and her hus- 
band live in Germantown, near Philadelphia, 
and lead the most quiet and domestic of lives, 
each busy with literary work. 

Mrs. Kirk was a Miss Olney, and as a writer 
of short stories gained some reputation for 
that name—holding as shedid a high place 
among magazine contributors; indeed it is said 
that one of her Atlantic stories “One too 
Many” was pronounced by Aldrich to be the 
best short tale heever published. High praise 
from such a source. As Miss Olney she wrote 
one or two serials for Lippincott’s Magazine of 
which Mr. Kirk was then editor and the ac- 
quaintance thus begun between editorand con- 
tributor ripened into friendship and the some- 
thing better which led to their marriage. 

Mrs. Kirk has since then devoted her pen 
entirely to novels which have been growing 
distinctly better with each fresh effort although 
some of her readers feel that she has never 
written any book so altogether lovely as ‘*The 
Story of Margaret Kent,” perhaps not as a 
story, but certainly her later books are more 
real, more true and with a firm delicate style 
that grows more and more charming. 

Mafgaret Kent has been succeeded by studies 
of other sides of New York life—generally 
fashionable life—and often a very seamy side 
of this, with its unsatisfying qualities, its 
barrenness, its corroding cares and jealousies 
deftly exposed. The moral however is never 
preached, but, hidden under the brilliant talk 
and amusing or pathetic scenes, it is always 
there and one must be blind indeed if he does 
not catch glimpses of it now and again. 

Mrs. Kirk’s last work, “A Daughter of Eve” 
is worthy of an extended notice for in it the 
author gives us of her best. 

Leaving aside the fact that once begun the 
tale gives us no peace till it is finished each 
characterin turn holds us with a fascination 
that lingers long after the last page is read, and 
you find yourself wondering which is the 
most interesting study in the little group with 
whom you have spent so pleasant an interval 
in this work-a-day world. Is it sweet 
clinging Olive so weak, sodull toevery moral 
call,or Patty, bright audacious almost despicable 
but yet with a real spark of goodness, or Dor- 
othy, pure, calm, strong with clear common 
sense, but withal a litthe commonplace, or 
James Merion a mixture of all and every qual- 
ity and a manly lovable fellow in spite of his 
being amoureux of the three women at one 
and thesame time. The figure of old David 
Litchfield follows us through the pages to the 
end—long after he dies and is forgotton by 
those among whom he lived, and some of the 
pathetic speeches ofthis deaf man will linger 
with you for many a day. “I am never lonely”’ 
me poems in one place, “until someone comes 
n! 

The story of “A Daughter of Eve” is simple 
enough. 

David Litchfield a very rich man marries a 
poor, but young and lovely girl, Olive Barry- 
more whose family througu her, bleed his 
purse at every pore. James Merion, Olive’s 
former lover reappears on the scene just as 
the old gentleman is choosing trustees to carry 
out his will, in which, after providing his wife 
with a large income, he leaves the bulk of his 
fortune tu found an industrial School. His 
wife, be it understood, having relinquished at 
her own suggestion her right of dower, in a 
generous glow of gratitude for the vast sums 
Mr. Litchfield had bestowed upon her family, 
notably upon her father at a time of financial 
crises, 
k The story hinges upon Olives struggles to 
ae resctation when after her hus- 
the tp 1 we family beset her to contest 
» sh cog ; 1¢ ground that having at the 
se he he ’ of dower, she could not legally 

quish what she did not possess! As this 


was fully recognized between husband and 
wife before 


uerre of 





. R. RAMSEY, 


She writes in her aviary or bird room where 
she has surrounded herself with the subjects of 
her study. There is a separate cage for each 
bird and here they live all winter, being set 
free in the spring. During the winter Mrs. 
Miller studies the habits and peculiarities of 
each individual pet, and if she finds any one 
too shy to be natural under her observation 
she turns her back and watches him in the 
hand-mirror she holds before her. ° 

It is said that all her young life she ardent! 
desired to write of the natural history which 
so fascinated her, but it was not till her child- 
ren were well out of the nursery that she 
could admit a rival to her care for them. 


The Magazines have been busy lately over} 
the question of Tennyson’s belief in Spiritual- | 
ism, and by appeal to the poet himself have | 


settled the matter in a vague sort of way—that 


is to say he confesses to some curious psycho- | 
more curious than | 


logical experiences, not 
many of us have to relate—and then by pick- 
ing certain lines out of ‘In Memoriam,’’ the 
critics and gossips prove positively that he be- 
lieves in spiritual manifestations of a slightly 
more subtle order than the table tipping and 
rapping kind. 

The personal appearance of authors always 
seems to be a matter of interest to their read- 
ers, ard the humor of the day seems to be to 
gratify this rather excessive curiosity; hardly a 
magazine or newspaper is without its corner 
for the collection of such tid-bits, and here are 
some descriptions of our best known English, 
American and French writers. 

Swinburne is a very small man scarcely five 
feet high, and has an immense head covered 
with wild unkempt hair, a pale face—livid to 
ghastliness—and a small girlish mouth. 

J. H. Shorthouse, is small too, but has a 
strong peculiar face, witha large nose—the 
sign of good sense—black hair, and unfortun- 
ately is troubled hy an impediment in his 
speech, 

Will Carleton, so well known to the readers 
of the Lapies’ Home JourNnaL, lives near 
Brooklyn, and writes his poems at home. He 
is forty-one, but looks much younger, although 
his dark hair is becoming sprinkled with 
gleams of silver. 

Mrs. Burnett is short and blonde, and is 
rather remarkable for her attempts at pictur- 
esque dressing, but although she fails in this 
she writes and entertains so charmingly that 
her fantastic dress is soon forgotten. 

Mrs. Humphrey Ward, of “Robert Elsmere” 
fume, is tall und slight, with a fine face, hand- 
some and intellectual, though not in the least 
pretty, indeed her head is too strong and fine 
for such a term, and recalls strongly the noble 
type of Andrea del Sarto’s “Charity.” Mrs. 
Ward, it is whispered, is about to publish a 
book in denfense of Robert Elsmere, but that 
may be a rumor, as unfounded as was the one 
fore-telling her visit to this country. For her 
last work she has shown herself an able busi- 
ness woman. Finding that she could make 
better terms for it than for her first books, she 
sent circulars to all the London book-publish- 
ers, inviting them to bid forthe manuscript. 

The Mail and Express has been making in- 
vestigations as to how literary women do their 
work, Ella Wheeler Wilcox puts on a Re- 
camier gown, does her feetup in cork sandals 
and lying back in a large rocking chair writes 
with her paper fastened to a huge blotting 
pad. 

Mrs. John Sherwood goes up to the top of| 
the house, where her study is, wraps herself 
in a blanket gown and sitting by the fire dic- 
tates to a stenographer. 

Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, of St. Nicholas, 
wears a loose suit “fashioned like a Brighton 
bathing-suit and in which she confesses to 


. | future. This is Bryce’s “American Common- 
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| wealth.’”’ The last volume is the most inter- 
esting to the general reader but the other can 
not well be skipped. 


NEW BOOKS. 


| Hermia Suypam. By Gertrude Atherton. 

Son or AStrar. By Benj. Ward Richardson. 
A DauGutrer or Eve. by The author of 

| “Margaret Kent.” 

| Portrotio Papers. -- Philip G. Hamerton. 

| Fretp anD Hepee Row. Richard Jeffries. 

| JONATHAN AND HisContTineNnT. Max O'Rell. 

OnE THOUSAND MILEs up THE Nite. Amelia 
B. Edwards. 


IpENs PLays. Published in Camelot Series. 


BOOKS WORTH RE-READING., 


W. D. Howells. 
Heartu. Charles 


THE UNDISCOVERED CountTRY. 
Tue CLOISTER AND THE 
Reade. 
Sytvia's Lovers. Mrs. Gaskell. 
BEAUCHAMP’s CAREER. George Meredith. 
Hypatia. By Charles Kingsley. 
SILENCE OF DEAN MAITLAND. Maxwell Grey. 
THe Knicut Errant. Edna Lyall. 
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The recent death of Miss Mary L. Booth, 
the honored editor since its inception, of Har- 
pers’ Bazar, and her succession by Mrs. Mar- 
garet E.Sangster, have made the personality 
of the latter, a matter of universal interest at 
just this time. 

Mrs. Sangster has been before the public as a 
writer,reviewer and editor,for many years, but 
her modesty, and her entire absorption in her | 
work, which she dearly loves, have led her al ways | 
to shrink from publicity. Her life, although in 
one sense a public one, has been essentially + 
home-life. No pressure of work has ever made 
her neglect or under-value that ‘dearest spot” 
to every true woman, and it is as the light 
and ornament of her charming Brooklyn 
home that her friends best love to think of 
her. Itis here that she has broughtup to an 
honorable manhood and womanhood, a son 
and a nephew, two daughters and a niece, all 
but one of whom survive and call her blessed. 


— 


a a TT — _  <—m 
struggling aspirants for literary fame has be- 
come proverbial. Nobody will ever know the 
number of crudeand blotted sets of doggerel 


| rhymes, fiberless stories, and even book-man- 
| uscripts which she has had sent for her perusal 


| 


and of which, “your candid opinion” has been 
desired. It has grieved her to the heart to 
wound the feelings of these scores of hapless 
and confiding men and women, but she long 
ago discovered not only that her own time 
|could not be spared for these eleemosynary 
jexcursions, but that the ‘candid opinion” 
| when conscientiously and most euphoniously 
| given, usually enraged the person for whom 
| she had taken so much pains. Thisis a hard 
| lesson which all of established literary reputa- 
tion have to learn sooner or later; but the con- 
verse lesson seems a long and difficult one for 
the other side. 

Mrs. Sangster is a member of several of the 
choicest literary organizations in New York 
and Brooklyn, and her essays before these 
bodies are among the most eagerly-looked-for 
events of “the season.” As a debater she is 
keen and fearless, positive and aggressive, but 
never prejudiced or unfair, even in the heat of 
conflict. 

In short, this woman. who, in the prime 
and full vigor of her intellectual life has been 
called to suéceed Miss Booth in the chair 
which she filled so long and so wisely, is ad- 
mirably fitted by nature and training to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. With a wide ac- 
quaintance among literary workers, she com- 
bines the discrimination which sifts readily 
the worthy from the unworthy, and which de- 
vises means to make available the one ard to 
get quietly rid of the other. Her tact and 
resource have always been equal to any posi- 
tion in which providence has placed her, and 
those most closely associated with her have 
always respected her most and been most 

yarmly devoted to her. With much of the 
conservatism which marked her predecessor in 
her new position, Mrs. Sangster combines a 
progressiveness and catholicity which will al- 
ways prevent her from being in any field a 
mere Characterless imitator. Whoever meets 
her detects not only the gracious sweetness 
and courtesy which distinguish always her 
treatment of others, but a flavor of individu- 
ality,and a firmness of temper which show 
that there is steel behind the gentle exterior. 
All who have worked with her have seen this, 
—an unflagging industry, a persistent disregard 
of obstacles, an unflinching adherence to duty, 
which mark the presence in Mrs. Sangster of 
that Scriptural “hardness” which “endures,” 

This latest honor has come to her, like all 
of the chief honors which she has enjoyed, 
unsought and even in the face of her altruistic 
protests; but every true woman must rejoice 
that the installation of this noble woman in 
her new place makes sure of continuance a 
mighty force for the elevation and steady de- 
velopment of all women; even as the yearly 
firmer establishment of the Lapites’ Home 
JOURNAL makes secure another great force 
tending in the same direction, 
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She is a deeply religious woman, who, while} 
despising cant, and never bruiting her beliefs | 
in inappropriate places, lives a life so devoted 
and consistent that it is in itself 4 perpetual 
and heart-warming sermon, Mrs. Sangster is 
a member of Dr. Kk. P. Terhune’s church in} 
Brooklyn, and the friendship between Mrs. | 
Terhune (Marion Harland) and Mrs. Sangster 
is one of the most delightful in the annals of 
literary women. 

Mrs. Sangster’s pen-work began in her teens, 
with a little collection of religions poems and | 
essays, Which she prepared as a Christmas gift| 
for her friends. The publisher to whom she | 
offered it, and from whom she expected only 
that he might condescend to print it for her, 
paid her liberally for it, and the charming| 
surprise which the pretty and thoughtful 
Christmas token gave to those for whom it 
was designed, forms, its author now says, one 
of the pleasantest episodes in her life. 

Her other books have been chiefly for the 
young and have been very cordially received, 
especially “Hours with Girls,” which has had 
a large sale in England, as well as in this 
country. The titles of some others are “May 
Stanhope and her Friends,” “Splendid Times’’ | 
“Miss Dewberry’s Scholars” and “Five Happy 
Weeks.” 

Mrs. Sangster’s poetry, however, is the med- 
ium through which she has become most en- 
deared to the public. Who does not know“Our 











have accomplished an ocean of work.’ : 
Even Harriet Hubbard Ayre, though she is 


Own,” “Are the Children Home?” “The Acad- 
emy Bell,” and a score of other thrilling heart 





not a literary woman, unless she writes her 





own advertisements, discards corsets and reeds | 
and puts on‘a half-tight princess with a Fedora | 
front. 

but Mrs. Frank Leslieis the great mystery to | 


¢ his death, it makes the question of | this investigator. She stays at her desk from 
moral oblig: : 


te 


intricate, 


ition only the more delicate and | 9a. m. to 3p. m., always dressed ina “tight 


well t Whatshe finally decides I will not | fitting black silk, which is stayed and stiffened 
Spol! the book for you by telling, but I heartily | 


recommend the 
bs ment. and its interest. While from a liter- 
in sa ndpoint the style, so graceful, easy, 
aie yet brilliant, is worthy of thorough 
ion, ag of it as was said of George 
style? work “Ou diable trouve-t-elle ce 
ite mothers who have time to amuse their 
“om will ith ‘Little Folks in Feathers and 
author be ide glad to know something of the 
She is tall. ¢ her name—Olive Thorne Miller. 
and eurl and rather large, with bright color 
manners mate grey a Her easy, pleasant 
, 4ke her welec ery are, j 
Spite of the fact ome every where, in 


that she declz he | 
time for snien She declares she has no 
its duty, lety and is dey 


story for its earnest teaching | 








oted to her home and | know how a wise and thoughtful scholar looks 


until there is no crease nor wrinkle in it, her 
sleeves are poems, her back a study and her 
waist could be spanned with a necklace.”’ She 
always wears a tiny apron of black silk or 
lace; small No. 1 boots made of black kid, 
laced, tipped and striped with silver,under her 
desk a steam pipe is coiled and on this warm 
footstool she toasts her tiny feet as she sits at 
work, 

Howells promises us in the sequel to “Their 
Wedding | Naan ,’ of which the opening 
chapters appeared in the March Harper, to} 
bring our old friends to New York and let | 
them there continue their story. 

Among the serious books is one which every 
American citizen should read, if he wou'd 





. Upon us, our country, our institutions and our 


poems, Which are in thousands of cherished 
scrap books all over the land? In 1883, a vol- 
ume of these verses was made up, called 
“Poems of the Household,” which should be 
in every home-library. A beautiful book was 
compiled for the holiday season of 1887 of Mrs. 
Sangster’s companion-verses to Mr, Frank 
French’s beautiful child-pictures—the two 
forming an unequalled collection of its 
kind. 

Asa book-reviewer Mrs. Sangster has won 
a foremost place. The quality of her mind is 
naturally analytical, and long and faithful 
training has made her judgment of books and 
all literary work extremely valuable. This 
training, beginning with her experience for 
several years as assistant editor of Hearth and 
Home, has continued up to the present time. 
As the editor of the Post-office Box of Har- 
pers’ Young People, she hés won a world-wide 
fame, and the children who read and contri- 
bute to this popular department are filled with 
rejoicing that Mrs. Sangster’s new duties as 
editor of The Bazar, will not interfere with her 
continuance in the office of Post-mistress. 

Mrs. Sangster’s kindness to young and 








successful, Publishers and editors promise 
still better things for this year. 

Home and Housewife, Old and Young, 
Nursery and Art-class will receive careful at- 
tention. 

The names of Olive Thorne Miller, Rose Terry 
Cooke, Octave Thanet, Mary KE, Wilkins, Frank 
Dempster Sherman, Catharine Owen, Christine 
Terhune Herrick, Felix Oswald, M. 1)., Mar- 
garet EK. Sangster and Lucy ©. Lillie are a few 
of the many that warrant excellence in litera- 
ture and practical teachings. 

Terms: One Year's Subscription, $2.00. 

Volume 1 bound in cloth-and-gold, and one 
year’s subscription, $3.00. 

Liberal cash premiums to agents 
and clubs. 
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ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. Mass. — 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, Cincinnati, 0. 


The advantages and merits of this large and successful 
Conservatory, Which was established in 1867, are set 
forth in an illustrated catalogue; which will be sent free 
to any address. 
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THE REPORTER'S 
JUST OUT COMERNION, 
By Benn PITMAN and Jerome B. HOWARD. 
A new presentation of the Reporting Style of Phonog- 
raphy or Phonetic Shorthand. Send for catalog to 
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NEW FASHIONS. 


| so that 


BY MRS. J. W. BISHOP. 


It is an undisputed fact that the pale sesthet- 
ic colors, the dull, faded blues, reds, greens 
and purples, to which the votaries of Fashion 
have become so attached are at last called in, 
and bright and crude tints are now voted the 
correct thing in millinery and gowning; hence, 
in the latest Parisian novelties we see the old 
Mazarin and Imperial blues, the Coquelicot 
reds, and the brightest possible greens, all un- 
der new names, of course, but the same tints. 
This announcement isnot hailed with delight 
by women of artistic tastes; the glaring tints 
will strike the artist's eye almost pain- 
fully at first, but the decrees of Fashion are 
stern and irrevocable, and no doubt the delight 
ful soft tones we have come to regard as so 
elegant and tasteful will soon appear faded and 
passe. One redeeming feature of this change 
is becomingness; the bright tints enliven a dull 
complexion, whereas the dull, faded shades 
usually produce increased sallowness. 

The very popular toques and capotes con- 
tinue to grow Deantifully less as the season ad- 
vances, and are now scarcely worthy of the 
name hat or bonnet; they are more like a 
head-dress; viewed from the front when the 
hairis worn at all fluffy there is often nothing 
visible but a natty bow of ribbon, a tiny bunch 
of flowers, or a choux of bebe ribbons directly 
over the forehead, Some are made entirely of 
flowers, wreaths of roses or of rose leaves with 





seen 


tiny buds, or primroses, or violets, or forget- 
me-nots ; they are sometimes entirely crown- 
less, but oftener have one or two bows of vel- 
vet ribbon tied across the top; some are made 
of a circle of French chip laid in folds over a 
flat frame, with a wreath of flowers under the 
edge, or a roll of ribbon finished in front with 
a deftly tied bow. Very flat turbans of straw 
or chip are simply trimmed with choux of bebe | 
ribbon same color, commencing large in front | 
and graduating toward the back; one of these | 
in Imperial blue worn with a costume of foul- 
ard the same shade was exceedingly pretty, al- 
so the same in pale gray worn with a costume 
in two shades of gray cachemere. 

Although a hat or bonnet to match the cos- 
tume in color is not de rigueur this season it is 
always elegant and in good taste. 

Black and gold is suitable with almost any 
costume and one of these little head-dresses 





made of fine black lace and wide gold braid is 
exceedingly stylish if happily combined, 

As toques and bonnets grow smaller, round | 
hats seem to get proportionately larger: the | 
brims of some of the lace and open-work braid | 
hats are immense. The prettiest lace hats are 


trimmed with coquilles of lace and fine foliage, 


or delicate 
ostrich tips 
sometimes seen 
them, but look 
out of place. On 
straw or braid hats 
feathers or wide 
ribbons are the 
most elegant trim- 
mings. 

Pretty little 
mantlets are made 
of lace and ribbon; 
they are like shoul- 
der capes, with tabs 
reaching a little be- 
low the waist in the 
back and longer in 
front. They are 
laid im very fine 
plaitings over. a 
foundation of plain 
net, the plaitings 
being held in place 
at the waist by 
bows of _ ribbon, 
bows are placed on 
each shoulder with 
ioops and = ends 
falling back and 
front; moire rib- 
bon is used in pref- 
erence to any other 
for these  confee- 
tions; in spite of 
many reports that 
moire has been or- 
dered out it is seen 
on many of the new- 
est gowns and wraps. 

A pretty cloth jacket is almost an indis- ( 
pensable article, even in midsummer, for cool | 
mornings, driving, travelling, etc.; those of| 


ferns 
vines; 
are 
on 


ad libitum. 


The jacket in 


if desirable the 
jacket can be closed at 
the throat. Almost all 
gowus of woolen mate- 
rial have a little jacket 
or cape of the same; the 
jackets have collars and 
cuffs of velvet the same 
or a darker or contrast- 
ing shade embroidered 
with a gold or silver 
cord, or if the velvet is a 
contrast the embroidery 
is the color of the jack- 
et: a gigot sleeve of the 
velvet is sometimes seen 
in these jackets, 

For midsummer morn- 
ing dresses the pretty 
foulards and printed su- 
rahs are exceedingly 
wpular, they are 
lig it, cool and servicea- 
ble; ifthe design is in 
black, black ribbons and 
laces are used for garni- 
ture, if white,white laces 
and ribbons the color of 
the silk; fish net with 
meshes so large that 
bebe ribbons can be easi- 
ly run through them is 
used for the fronts, side 
panels, ete., of these 
gowns, and comes in 
white and colors, as 
well as black; it is also 
with bayedere 
stripes of velyet; they 
are fifty-four inches wide 
for the fronts of matinees and tea gowns ; 


us 


these 


j}are often accordion plaited and are very effect- 


ive combined with plain material. 

Foulards in India cachemere designs on u 
black or cream ground are trimmed with black 
or cream lace and ribbons. 

A pretty foulard in Empire blue with cres 


cent design in white has a front of point de|a lotos flower design in the new red called | 


| . . - » | . 7. 
made with a vest which can be worn or left off | nates with the ribbons. 


our illustration is of Suede| then accordion 
eloth with embroideries of a darker shade; the plain net; the 


: timed front is rolling and the collar is double faced,! with puffings of the net with innumerable 
Midsummer Toilettes. mt isrolling an 1@ CO ) a , y 
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Parasols are made of 
net with these tiny ribbons run through it and 
slaited over a foundation of 
caine and ferule decorated 











loops of the ribbons. These are only for very | 
dressy toilettes of course. Fans are made in 
the same way. 

Black grenadines with colored borders are 
the haute nouveaute and are made over silks the 
color of the border, or over black if preferred. | 


Satin ribbons decorate sone of them. One in| 





(enes lace over a plain silk petticoat; over this | brique on black is made over silk the same 


the widths of foulard are gracefully draped, | shade; a narrow border in the same design. is | 
showing their selvedge edges, and the drapings | employed in the construction of bodice and 
ure held in place by bows of Empire blue gros | sleeves and the ribbons used in this case are of 


grain ribbon; there is a guimpe of the lace to | black satin. 


which the full round waist is gathered and rib- 


bons commencing high at the side seam have | fancy laces, ete., called by the French fanta-| pe MeDowell Garment Drafting 
| Sies, will 


the eflect of being wound about the figure 
crossing in front and again in the back and fi- 
nally falling in loops and ends over the dra- 
peries at the left of the front. 

Another is in Empire brocade design in 
which the prevailing tint is rose dessechee. The 
front of skirt, which is in Empire style, is of 
ivory white fish net bordered with crescents of 
inch wide rose ribbons joined together at their 
points by tiny bows; the round waist is in 
folds and is draped with the fish net, the drap- 
ings caught in with the rose ribbon bows 

Satines and ginghams are made in much the 
same style as the foulards and surahs, only 
Hamburg embroideries are introduced as pan- 
els, guimps, etc., instead of lace. 

In muslin or French nainsook gowns inser- 
tions of both lace and embroidery are used, 
and a revival of the old style of alternating 
rows of lace and tucked nainsook cut bias be- 
tween straight up and down stripes of embroid- 
ery is alsoseen; this forms the border above 
one, two or three ruffles of lace. With the 
waist, which is plain and round, a Marie An- 
toinette fichu made also of the lace and inser- 
tion is worn. Many of the new embroidered 
flouncings have openings through the borders, 
and ribbons are woven in and out through them. 

The midsummer promenade toilette. repre- 
sented in our design is of the new woolen ma- 
terial called crepon draped elegantly over an 
embroidered petticoat of fuille. 

The tiny ribbons before mentioned are used 
for the decoration of everything, and are in 
either satin, gros grain or moire. Fish net 
dresses in black, white or coquelicot red have 


borders formed of groups of several rows of 


these narrow ribbons woven in and out of the 
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meshes ; the bodice and sleeves and draperies 
are finished with chouz of the same; gold braid 
about the same width as the bebe ribbons is em- 


this season have loose fronts, and are usually! ployed in the same way and sometimes alter- 


The bordered grenadines and fish nets and 


probably last but for a season; for | 
more permanent’ service and a convenient | 
toilette dressy enough for almost any occasion 

yet not too much so for the promenade noth- 

ing can equal the Chantilly lace. These can 

be made very dressy by a combination with 

Empire brocades. One just from the house of | 
Emil Pasquier is in the new design, a border | 
running around with small figures above; it is 

mode over black satin duchesse, a round skirt 

with side panels of Empire brocade on a char- | 
treuse green ground; atone side of the back 
there is a draped width of the brocade, on the 

other a loop and end of a moire ribbon sash of 
the same shade of green which is draped about 

the waist forming a point back and front; the 

waist has a plain back with draperies in front 

of the Chantilly and bretelles of the brocade 
which begin in a point below the shoulder, are | 
slightly gathered on top of the shoulder to| 
make them stand up very high and are laid | 
flat down the back to the point under the} 
sash. 

Another beautiful gown, also from Pasquier, 
is in dark slate colored brocade and plain 
peau de soie same shade; the Directoire coat is 
of the brocade over a full petticoat of the peau 
de svie which has a sash of the same draped at 
the left side with a fringed out end falling 
quite to the foot; the large buttons are white | 
figures hand-painted on a black background 
and have rims of cut steel ; the novelty of the 
costume is in the vest and undersleeves which 
are of moire of the palest pearl color embroid- 
ered with opaline beads and lines of tiny silver 
spangles placed one against the other, each 
fastened by a bead. 

We have been asked to describe a Grecian | 
costume of the present day, and have thought | 
best to give a design of one as conveying a 
clearer idea; the one represented is in white | 
crepon With Grecian border embroidered in 
gold draped over petticoat of plain faille; the 
draperies are rel by a jewelled clasp similar | 
to the shoulder clasps ; the rows of tiny pearls 
in the Grecian coiffure complete the ensemble. 

Very beautiful matinees are made of cloth in 
very pale shades, almost white, richly embroi«- | 
ered in colors; these are simply jackets, tight- 
fitting at the back, with Figaro fronts over a 
blouse or draped front of lace; the mo yen age 
sleeve, full and high at the top, opens from the 
shoulder down over an undersleeve of lace. 

Some are made of Louis X VI brocade, and 
the fronts are laid in two or three deep folds at 
the shoulder seam which extend to the bottom, 
but the shape of the Figaro front is preserved ; 
these also open over a draperie of lace, and 
have lace undersieeves. 

An exquisite little confection is in white 
cloth embroidered in shaded violet, blouse of 
point de Valasquez lace over a vest of violet 
silk; full sleeves of lace over violet silk. 

Very pretty tea gowns are made in accordion 
plaitings of white or pale tinted crepon; over 
these is a jacket of gros grain silk same shade, 
richly embroidered all over with gold chain 
stitching; there is a sleeve of plaited crepon 
reaching to the elbow over an undersleeve of 
the embroidered silk. 

Jet passementeries have satin flowers and 
leaves introduced in their construction in vari- 
ous colors to match the material of the garment 
they trim, and are exceedingly effective. 

Some of the heavy laces used for borders and 
panels of summer gowns have their design 
covered with embroidery in the colors of the 
gown. 

Almost any kind of border that ingenuity 





can invent is suitable for the Empire gown; 
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ed with borders formed of several rows of 
drawn work and a netted fringe. 

Embroideries of every description still seem 
to be the most popular decorations and prom- 
ise to run through another season. 

Thanks are due to Messrs. Redfern and 
James McCreery & Co. 
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Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy 
five cents per pair, We will mail one pair free and 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 
Monthly Fashion Journal 


subscription to which is 50 cts, per year. Send us cts. 
and mention Labi es’ HOME JOURNAL, and we will send 
the braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 
year. The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illus 
trated, covering every possible field of fashions, fancy 
work, home decoration, cooking, &c., &e. Address 
Fashion & Sewing Machine Co., 
14th Street, New York City. 


SIMPLIFIED. 
Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 
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vasy to Learn. Rapid to Use. ‘ollows Every Fashion. 
All First-class Dress-makers are adopting this Won- 
derful Garment Drafting Machine. 

You can test it at your own house for 30 days Free. 
ITS SUCCESS HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALLED. 
Write now for Illustrated Circular and Liberal Ojter. 
Machine 
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The Only Improvement 
on the Taltlor’s Square 


Ever Invented. 
ano 03 8143 MoUg MUP 
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Co., 6 West 14th St., New Vo 


PTAVLORG 
ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY FASHION REPORT 


Single Copy, 6c. Yearly Subscription, 50c. 

A monthly 8-page fashion journal containing the latest 
Imported Paris Destgn« with descriptions, Paris 
fashion letter and information indispensable to all 
ladies and especially dress-makers, During the year 
1889 a complete course of dress cutting by 8S. T. TAY- 
LOR’S SYSTEM will be published in this journal 
Send orders to 

Ss. T. TAYLOR, 9380 Broadway, N. Y. 


A complete garment worn under 
the corset or flaunels, protecting 
the clothing from perspiration. 
Cheaper than dress shields, one 
pair doing the work of six. 
Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 
Ladies’ “ ” 3-3! 

M. DEWEY, Mnfr., 229 Marshfield Ave. 
Cuicaco, Send money by P. O. order. } 
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Suits all Machine and Hand Sewing. 
The Cheapest Because it is the Best. 
Glace and soft finish 200 yds., 46 cents per dozen, 


Soft finish 100 yd. spools 26 cents per dozen, Try the 
colors. 


“CLEANFAST™ FAST BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 
(B. P.Robinson Dye,) 
Weguarantee an absolute- 
ly clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash- 
ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities, 
None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking. 
Send for price list. 

The Cleanfast Hosiery 0» 
927 Broadway, New York. 
2 West Mth St., New York. 
107 S. State St., Chicago. 

49 West Street, Boston. 
251 Race St., Cincinnattl. 
61 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 
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TRADE MARK. 





VELUTINA 


ONLY REAL SUBSTITUTE 

FOR LYONS VELVET, 
Superseding every Velveteen, Three quali- 
ties. Latest fashionable shades.** Velutina, 
Wear Guaranteed,” stamped on selvage. 
Sold by all leading houses. Trade only 
supplied by N. ERLANGER & cO., 
Sole Agents, 453 & 455 Broome St., N.Y. 
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(For THE LapIges’ Homer JouRNAL.|} 
HOW TO WASH SUMMER DRESSES. 


BY EMMA M. HOOPER. 


Probably nine out of ten women will exclaim 
upon reading the above heading, “well, I think 
| know how to wash summer dresses.’”’ Per- 
laps you do, and if so you are fortunate, but 
many housekeepers do not understand doing 
up ginghams, lawns, ete., so that they look as 
yood as when new, and to these not possess- 
ing the “know how’ I address myself. To 
prevent colors running wash them in water 
containing a teaspoonful of salt to a quart of 
water. Pink and green cottons are ‘‘set’’ with 
a large cup of vinegar dissolved in a gallon of 
cold water through which they are to be 
rinsed. When washing delicate colors soften 
the water with a teaspoonful of powdered bo- 
rax to each gallon; then boil bran in it, strain 
and use cold for washing. 

An infusion of bran is excellent for brown 
linen, and an infusion of hay will preserve the 
color of buff linen. A tablespoontul of black 
pepper in the first water will keep the color of 
gray linen, which is apt tospet. Black and 
navy blue lawns, percales, etc., are best washed 
in potato water, and rinsed in cold blue water. 

To prepare the potato water, wash and_ peel 
two potatoes, then grate them into tepid soft 
water, into which drop a teaspoonful of am- 
monia. Starch will not be needed, as the po- 
tatoes are starchy, and the garments should 
be dried quickly and ironed on the wrong side. 
Hang colored cottons in the shade. ‘The sun 
will fade pink sooner than fifty washings. 
temove all stains before washing the clothes. 
Ammonia will remove stains of the oil used 
on sewing machines. Sour milk, salts of lem- 
ons, or oxalic acid removes iron rust from 
white goods. Sweet milk or oxalic acid will 
erase ink stains from white fabrics. Fruit 
stains on linen are best treated with a weak 
solution of chloride of lime, muriatic acid or 
lemon juice, Use all of these remedies quick- 
ly or they will eat into the cloth, and rinse in 
clear cold water. 

Children’s blue flannel suits are nicely 
washed in bran and water without any soap, 
using a handful of salt to “set” the color. If 
there are any grease spots, first remove them 
with benzine or ammonia. Wash and rise 
any flannel in water of the same temperature, 
Do the work as quickly as possible, and dry in 
the shade if it is a warm day. Never hang 
flannels outin the air if it is cold enough to 
freeze. Wash white flannel dresses in a cool 
lather made of white soap, wring out and wrap 
upinacloth todry. Lron on the wrong side 
witha cooliron. Javelle water will take out 
grass stains and mildew from white goods. 
The white India silk blouses, sashes and 
dressing sacques worn may be washed in a 
jukewarm lather of white soap, rinsed in tepid 
water, gently clapped between the hands until 
dry, and ironed with «a warm iron, having a 
white cloth between the material and iron, 
Put a little alum and salt in each of the wa- 
ters. 

Coffee stains are treated with a little glycer- 
ine and then warm water, Put acup of clear, 
strong tea in the water in which bronze or 
dark green cottons are to be washed. Molasses 
rubbed on grass stains removes them quickly. 
Sometimes tea leaves an unsightly stain on 
white linen or cotton fabrics. ‘Take a teaspoon- 
ful of chloride of lime, and stir into a teacup- 
ful of hot water. When cold, and the seai- 
ment settled at the bottom, pour off the clear 
liquid, dip the stain in it three or four times, and 
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it looks clean. Then rinse in cold water, and 
in coffee if a tint is desired, squeeze dry, 
spread out on a sheet, pull out each scallop 
and pin it down, leaving it until perfectly dry. 

Shetland shawls that are used in the sum- 
mer for porch wraps are cleaned ina lather of 
boiled soap and water, which when cool has 
the white shawl plunged in and out of it until 
clean; do not rub or wring it. Rinse and pat 
gently for a few moments until through drip- 
ping; then pin it on a sheet in an exact 
square, and sew it down in this position or it 
will dry crooked. Go over the fringe and pull 
out each thread separately. 

Silk, or nice lisle thread hose, black or col- 
ored, should be washed in warm salt water 
quickly and no suap rubbed on them. © Make 
a good lather and squeeze the stockings in it, 
gently rubbing the heels and toes; then rinse 
them first in warm and then in cold water 
three or four times until all of the soap is re- 
moved. Squeeze dry and pull in shape; then 
lay over a thick towel to dry by the fire or 
window (iu the shade) but do not hang them 
up without the towel to. absorb the water or 
they will drip and become streaky. Do not 
iron them, and if possible pull them over 
wooden stocking forms just a they are 
dry, as this restores their original shape. 

Balbriggan and silk undervests are treated in 
the above manner with excellent results. 
Many ladies like a little coffee in the last rins- 
ing water used for silk vests, as they are more 
fancied when of a deep écru tinge. 

Paraffin wax and oii are highly recom- 
mended for laundry purposes. The propor- 
tions are one ounce of wax to twenty gallons 
of water, or a tablespoonful of the oil to seven 
gallons. The paraflin is not added until the 
water is antuaihy boiling or there will be a dis- 
agreeabie smell. Itis said to whiten as well 
as cleanse white clothes. <A little kerosene or 
gum arabic added to starch imparts a nice 
gloss to linen. A teaspoonful of turpentine 
boiled with the white clothes adds to the 
whitening. 

To stiffen and glaze collars and cuffs melt 
a lump of borax in half a wineglass of hot 
water; mix it in cold white starch. Have the 
things dry and then starch only once. Place 
collars and cuffs singly in a towel with a fold 
of it between each row, and roll shirts up tight- 
ly. Have very warm irons and a glosser and 
iron quickly; the borax gives the glaze. An- 
other plan is to mix two tablespoons of white 
starch in one pint of cold water, into which 
dip the collar, shirt fronts and cuffs. Dissolve 
one teaspoonful of borax in half 4 pint of boil- 
ing water; adda pint of cold water, rinse the 
articles in this, and roll them up ina dry, 
clean cloth. Let them remain for two or three 
hours and then iron on both sides. Now with 
a clean damp rag moisten the outside of the 
fronts and collars lightly, and apply the gloss- 
ing iron, using decided pressure. The articles 
should look like glazed cardboard. 

— ---- se -_—_—_——_——— 
[For THE LApIES HoME JOURNAL.) 

HOW TO TEACH OUR GIRLS TO SEW. 

Most mothers realize the vital importance of 
a practical knowledge of this branch of our 
girls’ education ; but how to accomplish it is 
often a vexed question. 

Many mothers, aye, and good ones too, in 
other respects, feel their own inability when it 
comes to teaching something which they 
themselves have not been properly taught. 
Years ago, before the introduction of the sew- 





immediately rinse in clear water. Wash sateen | 


in a lukewarm lather of white soap, using salt 
in this and the cbld rinsing water; roll up 
tightly in a cloth after passing through very 
weak starch, and iron in two hours on the 
wrong side, Use very thin starch for all cot- 
ton dress goods or none if they are put 
through potato water, and iron on the wrong 
side, 

jron embroidery on the wrong side over a 
thickly folded blanket and pull out all of the 
scalloped edges as you move along. When a 
dress is trimmed with any pleatings they must 
be basted in position before washing or they 
will never iron straight. Iron on the wrong 
side, and if the garment is of a delicate hue lay 
a cloth between it and the iron. Risky colors 
should be washed separately. All black fab- 
rics look better for having a tablespoonful of 
common ammonia to every gallon of water. 
All lawns and fine cottons like mull are best 
washed through potato water after the pota- 
toes are grated and the liquid strained. India 
silk, foulard and light weight woolens may be 
renovated through a cold lather of white cas- 
tile soap, into which drop a spoonful of borax 
to each gallon, Soak the garment for three 
hours, then dip it up and down and rub gen- 
Uy through the hands; squeeze dry after rins- 
Ing in cold water and salt, and roll up in a 
clean cloth to dry. 


Wash pongee silk in tepid water, in a lather | 


ofcurd soap and a little salt ; rinse well, hang 
outin a cool, shady place and then roll up in 
aclean sheet for at least twelve hours. A fter- 
wards iron on the wrong side with a moderate- 
ly warm iron, Ginghams should be washed 
out quickly, as they thicken up when left 
Standing in water. French sateens and white 
flannel dresses are dry cleaned beautifully at 
French dyers, but when far removed from 
such conveniences they can go in the wash 
tub. ‘The part cotton and all wool challies are 
Washed according to the directions given for 
India silks, but the former variety shrinks 
amazingly, though it dry cleans without 
any change. The dry cleaning is really 
done with benzine, but in such a man- 
ner that only a professional cleaner can suc- 
Semaieity accomplish what is called in the 
— nettoyage a sec. Never allow a hot iron 
Une hext toany white woolen or silk gar- 
Hit, as it will yellow them. 

Move 
Stain it cru use 
rinsing Water, 

clean bow] 
when cool 
and gently 


diluted cotfee for the second 
Never iron lace. Put it in a 
and pour over it boiling water; 
enough to handle make a lather 


. Jur dresses are trimmed with lace re- | the thread as tightly as possible, stick in the 
it and clean separately, Ifyou wish to| needle and wrap the thread around it to pre-| 


ing machine, it was considered a much greater 
accomplishment to be able to hem, roll and 
whip a ruffle, than at the present time, for 
with the advent of this so-called labor saving 
machine, these “old fogy” ideas went out for 
a time, and our girls only learned the use of 
the “gatherer,” ‘“hemmer,’’ “corder’ and 
“binder.” 

Many of these “girls,” now wives and moth- 
ers, have vague ideas as to the best way of 
making a neat darn, putting in a patch, or of 
hemming by hand their own table linen, 

A dear little mother with five children said 
to me recently, “I wish you would teach me 
to sew. Lam so anxious to learn that I may 
be able to teach my little girls; I was never 
taught to take a stitch for myself, consequent- 
ly lam atterly ignorant.” 

It seemed to me really pathetic, and I think 
she had just cause for feeling a little bitter to- 
wards the mother who had thus defrauded her 
of something she had a right to know. 

It is quite the thing now-a-days to point out 
through the colums of newspapers and maga- 
zines this deficiency of mothers in the home 
training of their daughters. Many mothers, 
like the one mentioned, realize it only too 
well. 

When pointing out this deficiency, would it 
not be well to state definitely, how to bring 
about a reform in this particular. : 

I would like to make a practical suggestion, 
and tell exactly how I made of my own little 
girl an accomplished needlewoman. I com- 
menced when she was eight years old by cut- 
ting and planning her doll’s plain clothes for | 
her, such as skirts and aprons, making myself | 
the more particular things, such as dresses, 





drawers, sacques and bonnets. I taught her 
to hem, fell, overseam and gather. Early in | 

life she learned that no really first class seam- | 
stress ever finished the making of a set of un- | 
dergarments with uncovered seams. She was 
taught, as a little girl once said, to “ gather | 
like a lady,” and always to use a double 
thread. 

When her gathering had been finished, I 
taught her to lay gathers without the aid of | 
pin orneedle. I find many ladies who still | 
adhere to the old time custom of ‘“stroking”’ 
them, which is tedious and often injurious to 
fine, thin goods. For those who do not un- 
|derstand this particular “knack” I will ex- 
|plan. When the apron, or other garment, as | 
the case may be, has been gathered, draw up | 











vent slipping. Now take the gathers in the 
left hand between thethumb and forefinger, | 
and with the thumb and forefinger of the 
right hand, pull tightly over the pall of the 





rub it, | dip the lace up and down ; never | forefinger of the left hand, and if done accord. 
» DUC pass through the soapy hands until ing to directions, beautifully laid gathers wilj 


be the result. In this, as in everything else, 
“practice makes perfect.” 

For a number of years this little maid has 
taken upon herself the making of the pillow 
cases for ‘‘Papa’s’’ night pillow, and receives 
for her work, from the aforesaid “Papa,” a lit- 
tle money consideration, and from her ‘‘Mam- 
ma’ a great deal of praise for well executed 
work. I cut and baste them for her, she then 
overhands them, hems and finally puts on the 
finishing touches in the shape of neatly 
worked buttonholes. A pillow case, by the 
way, is an excellent article to commence your 
instruction on, as it embraces the most impor- 
tant kinds of sewing, and is plain, straight 
work throughout. 

When she was proficient in plain sewing I 
taught her to darn, first of all giving her a gay 
bright darning bag, to hold her unmended ho- 
siery. This bag was supplied with embroid- 
ered flannel leaves containing some long slen- 
der needles. The pocket held a pair of sciss- 
ors, thimble, cards of black, brown, navy blue 
and white darning cotton. This pretty bag I 
gave her when she was ready for her first les- 
son, with the request that when her work was 
tinished the cotton, scissors and thimble should 
be putin the pocket, the needles in the leaves, 
and the bag hung on its proper hook. I gave 
her her first lesson on a pair of stockings very 
little worn, Seating her at my side I showed 
her how to go back and forth with her darn- 
ing needle, until the hole was covered, then to 
cross it, weaving in and out until a smooth, 
flat surface was the result. 

After she learned thoroughly the art of darn- 
ing stockings, lended my lesson with a few 
hints as to the best way to darn torn and worn 
places in her dresses. She now understands as 
well as an older seamstress that this kind of 
darning is never crossed, but is darned back 
and forth with tiny stitches in silk the color 
of the goods, and when finished is pressed on 
the wrong side witha hot flat iron. 

When yet a little girl I showed her the im- 
portance of a “stitch in time,’ and how it 
saved the traditional ‘nine’? by having her 
look over her clothes before each wash day, 
repairing any rips or ugly torn places that 
might have appeared. 

The freshness and beauty of muslin and 
cambric dresses is often marred by having to 
mend them after they come in from the laun- 
dry, thus taking out the starch and mussing 
them generally. 

After she was thoroughly up in the rudi- 
ments of sewing she was encouraged to do 
some fancy work, which, from her knowledge 
of plain, prosaic work, will bear the scrutiny 
of close attention much better than if she had 
been allowed to commence with the ornament- 
alfirst. At fifteen she is nearly as fond of her 
dolls as at eight, and so proficient has she be- 
come in the art of sewing, that she can make 
from a Parisian hat down to a pair of well 
shaped crocheted bootees, 

It was not always “clear sailing’ in these 
lessons of ours, little tempests sometimes arose 
that seemed likely to upset the frail bark, the 
thread would snarl or break at the most inop- 
portune times, a pucker would sometimes ap- 
pear in the heel of the stocking. but patience 
and perseverance, those wonderful elements of 
success, finally conquered, ANNIE CURD. 


* - 
(For THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL. | 
CURIOUS EFFECTS OF COLOR. 


BY VIRGINIA ALSTON, 

Few areaware of the mysterious influence 
certain colors have upon them. 

An intimate friend who is troubled with 
habital forebodings told me it always did her 
good to come into my room; she could not tell 
why it was, but as soon as she entered it a 
peace came into her soul, and all mental dis- 
quietude was banished for the time. 

She laughingly told me not to flatter myself 
that it was my presence or my companion- 
ship that produced this effect, for she did not 
have this feeling in any other roomin our house, 
even if] were there, 





| She visited us in the summer and when she 
| was about leaving I gave her the key to that 
| mysterious peace she longed to have more 
frequently. 

I had noticed that when I was fatigued or 
disheartened it rested me to sit by a window 
where I could see the grass. 

I tried an experiment. I chose green and 
white for the predominating colors in my sum- 
mer bed-room, I had dark green shades and 
dotted swiss curtains. A home-made catch-all 
in the shape of a shield was covered with 
green silk, and green ribbon was quilled 
around the edge. 

One of the vases on my dressing-case was a 

quaint shape in pottery, painted Nile green, 
with solid dises of cardinai, gold, copper and 
dark green. Pin stripes of these colors ran ir- 
regularly, connecting some of the discs. | 
kept only pure white flowers in this vase. My 
splasher was of green covered with dotted 
swiss. 
_ Every one on coming into this room for the 
first time after | changed the colors exclaimed, 
“Hlow peaceful!’ or “How restful this room 
is, somehow.” 

In my winter room I had a cherry suite, and 
rich warm reds predominated, 

A friend said of this room, “No one could 
have the blues after coming in this cheery 
room.” Another said, “I like to sit in’ this 
room, we are always sure to have lively con- 
versation.”’ 

Many ladies dress habitually in black, not 
because they are in mourning but “because a 
black dress is suitable for any occasion.” 
And so, day after day, year after year, they 
cast a shadow on the sprits of those around 
them, without knowing that sombre dress has 
much to do with silence or gravity in our 
households. 

1 persuaded a young married friend to get a 
dark blue instead of the black material she had 
selected. When the dress came home she put 
iton. Her two-year old boy was delighted 
when he saw herin a dress that set off her 
pure complexion, His face was fairly radiant 
and he could not give her enough kisses and 
caresses, He stroked her face and her dress 
alternately and laughed with delight. Sud- 
denly he slid down from her knee and pulling 
her black dress from the chair he frowned 
atit, shook his head vigorously and said, 
“Take it away !”’ 

Her husband was as much pleased as the 

baby. Hetold her she made him think of the 
days of their courtship. He had intended 
going out thatevening but deferred the busi- 
ness, and spent the evening,at home; enjoying 
reminiscences of past happy days and reading 
aloud choice literature. This experience she 
never forgot. Dark blues, seal browns and 
other rich dark colors were thereafter chosen 
instead of black fabrics. 
At asummer resort] meta lady who wore 
}hothing but black ‘“‘because it was so con- 
venient.” Her husband was a contirmed in- 
valid. I persuaded her to have white wrappers 
for home wear in the summerand dark gar- 
net oraricth maroon for winter. The next 
| year IT induced her to discard black altogether 
and dressin the dark colors that a middle- 
aged lady may wear. She acknowledged, 
when I met her again, that | was right. The 
changein her dress made a change in her home 
atmosphere, 

In one instance a room furnished in blue 
had a soothing influence on a neryous sufferer. 

With a little tact and a great deal of obser- 
} vation onecould find out more curious facts on 
this subject than I have space to enumerate, 
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The object of the manufacturers of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap has been for 24 years to make this 
soap of such superior quality that it’ will give 
juniversal satisfaction, Wave they succeeded? 
Ask your grocer forit. Take no other. 

. 7 — 

Teach boys and girls the actual facts of life 
as soon as they are able to understand them 
and vive them the sense of responsibility with- 
out saddening them. 
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5 Hair Goods, Shoes, at New 
Yorks’ lowest prices. Ad 
dress, enclosing 5c. (for post 
age, etc.) 
Mahler Kros., 503 and 504 6th Ave., N. Y. 

ANY ADY SENDING US the m% 


dress, plainly written of all the dressmakers, 
agents and canvassers she may know of, no 
matter where living, WILL RECEIVE 
FREE our new ¢8-page book on DRESS. 
MAKING worth § to any sewing woman. 


s | _W. Cornwell, 122) Wabash Ave., Chicagu 


ERO Dress Stays. 





FHERBON 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 


Absolutely unbreakable, Sold by the yard. Try them, 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 
tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co.,Quiney, UL 


LPI Bureau for 


PHILADELPHIA’S Purchasing f 
] every description of goods; free of charge; best refer- 
yromptly attended to, 
/ILSON, 712 Pine St, 
<1 1) An Hour made selling New Nickel Plated 
1.00 Broom Holders. Sample and terms 6c. 
T. oid . 
ANY AGENTS clear $150 Monthly with my 
LAD Prooffree. Mrs. H. F. Larrie, Chicago, I 


M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 
new Rubber Undergarment for ladies ony 
tia * neces seal Seles zat —_ 
PEERLESS DYES scSsrSuvcces 


ences given; orders b mail 
Send forcircular, MISS L. C. 








LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 
(#-Sample Vial of Rubifoam MAILED FREE to Any Address. 


Yo write for our summer 
Catalogue, illustrating new 
styles in Ladies’ Suits, Un- 
derwear, Hosiery, Corsets, | 


RuBifoam 
FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


PREPARED ano GUARANTEED ey E. W. Hoyt & Co., Loweit, Mass. 


cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE, 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


MEN or WOMEN toSelh 

|| WANT AGENTS Previa rey 
t paysto as my agent, because arguments in favor of 
the washer are.so numerous and convincing that sales are 
made without difficulty. Sent on two wee'rs’ trial, to be 


returned at my expense if not satisf, ry. Write for lilus- 
Wated Circ and Terms,d. WORTH, St. Louis,Moe 


| Mention LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL. 
Tilus.Cirenlar, Mrs, Flesher’s Ladies Tailor System 
of Dress Cutting. Sample copy of Paris Fashion 
dournal, llc. A. B. Flesher & Co,, Ciacianati, U0. 
OREGO FULS INFORMATION FREE. 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon. 
WATERBURY WATCH 
fully warranted the best cheap 
| tal note. Gentlemens watches 
lis for the new short wind, and $2.50 for the 
your gems bright and clean. Send 12 cents for 
box. Old gold and silver taken in payment or 
v pa) 
JOHNSTON & SON, 
150 Bowery, N. Y. 


SATINS & PLUSH A Nice Package 

of Pretty Pieces, all colors, only 10¢. 8 

lots 25e., Wester? Supply Co., St. Louls, Mo. 

Address, Oregon Immigra- 
Will buy the new, ladies size 
s A watch in the world. Send pos- 
long wind. Jewelers sawdust for keeping 

bought. 
ESTABLISHED 1844, 


| 




















(For THE Lapies’ Home JOURNAL] 
DAINTY AND ECONOMICAL DISHES. 


BY ELIZA R. PARKER. 


Epiror or THE Lapies’ Home JournaL:—I 
have read the Journat for two years, also The 
Housewife and Housekeeper, and I have never 
seen anything written for poor people. All 
house decorations, cooking receipts and other 
suggestions seem to be written for women 
with more money than I have. Now, if there 
are any of the sisters who are downright poor, 
as I am, I wish they would send some receipts 
and talks suitable for us unfortunate mortals. 

Mrs. B. R. 


To tue Eprror o7 tHe Practica, Hovuse- 
KEEPING DerartMENT:—I am tempted to write 
a few lines, calling your attention to some 
ideas, which may be of interest or benefit to 
others as well as to myself. I have just been 
reading your article on cake making in the 
March number of the Journau. The recipes 
given there are very nice for those who have 
plenty of eggs, butter, etc., but why not give 
some recipes that would not require eight, 
eleven and six eggs? I imagine the great ma- 
jority of your readers will read such expensive 
recipes with a sigh. 

AN OLD AND Much PLEASED SUBSCRIBER. 

In response to the above correspondents, we 
give the following receipts for tempting dishes 
at a moderate cost. 

Calfs Head. Purchase a calf's head at 
twenty-five cents. Saw the head into halves 
through the skull. Take out the brains. Wash 
the head well in cold water and put to soak in 
salt water two hours, wash and scald well, 
and put on to boil with one small onion, a 
stalk of celery, half a dozen cloves and eight 
pepper corns, Cover with water and let 
simmer gently until tender. When done, take 
up, remove the tongue, brush the head oyer 
with beaten egg, sprinkle with bread crumbs 
and chopped parsley. Brown ina quick oven. 
Garnish with parsley and serve with baked 
tomatoes, 

Brain Croquettes. Put two ounces of butter 
(or beef drippings) in a saucepan, and set on 
the stove. hen hot,"put in one small onion, 
chopped fine, let brown, and add the brains 
from the calf’s head, cutin small pieces, with 
a slice of stale bread, first soaked in cold wa- 
ter and then squeezed dry, a little thyme, 
minced parsley, half a grated nutmeg, some 
lemon peel, cayenne pepper and salt, let heat, 
take from the stove and add half a teacup of 
milk and a well beaten egg. Mix thoroughly 
together and set aside. When cold make in 
croquettes, dip in beaten egg, roll in grated 
bread crumbs and fry in hot lard. 

Tongue on Toast. Chop the calf’s tongue 
fine, beat the yolks of two eggs, stir in with 
the tongue, season with pepper, salt anda 
little mustard. Putin a small saucepan and 
stir over the fire until the eggs are cooked. 
Serve immediately on slices of hot, buttered 
toast. 

Braised Liver. Buy a calf's liver at ten 
cents. Wash and lard. Chop one onion, one 
stalk of celery, one carrot, and one turnip, put 
in the bottom of a deep baking pan, lay the 
liver on top, pour over a pint of soup stock 
(or boiling water), puta lid on the pan and 
set in a moderate oven for two hours and a 
half. When done, take up the liver. Put an 
ounce of butter in a frying pan, set over the 
fire until brown, thicken with a little flour, 
strain the liquor from the vegetables and add. 
Stir until it boils, add a tablespoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce. Pour over the liver 
and serve. 

Liver Rolls. Cut a pound of calf’s liver in 
thin slices. Cover with boiling water, and let 
stand five minutes; take out and wipe dry. 
Cut a quarter of a pound of bacon into small 
pieces. , Put one “ on each slice of liver, 


then roll up and tie. Dredge thickly with 
flour. Fry the slices of bacon, take up and 


brown the liver rolls in the grease, and put 
them in a saucepan. Adda tablespoonful of 
flour to the grease inthe frying pan, mix, and 
pour in a pint of boiling water. Stir, and pour 
over the liver rolls, with one minced onion, a 
sprig of parsley, a tablespoonful of tomato cat- 
sup, salt and pepper. Cover close and let sim- 
mer three-quarters of an hour. When done, 
take up the rolls, remove the strings. Strain 
the gravy and pour over. 


ECONOMICAL CAKES. 

Creole Cake. Beat the yolks of two eggs 
with.a cup and a half of sugar and two ounces 
of butter together until very light, add a cup 
of cold water, a cup and a half of flour, beat 
smooth, add the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs, and a cup and a half more of sifted flour 
with a teaspoonful of baking powder (if strong, 
l use Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder) and a 
little grated nutmeg. Mix well and bake in a 
moderate oven until done. 

Cup Cake. Beat halfa cup of butter anda 
cup and a half of sugar to a cream, add the 
well beaten yolks of four eggs, a cup of milk 


and three cups of flour, in which sift two tea- | 


spoons of baking powder; then mixin care- 
fully the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs with 
the juice and grated rind of one lemon. Mix 
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thoroughly and pour in a well greased pan. | Work and make in pones. 
| quick oven. 


jake one hour in a moderate oven. 
Jelly Cake. Beat half a pound of butter and 


half a pound of sugar to a cream, add the yolks | 


of five eggs and the well beaten whites 
with six ounces of flour and three ounces of 
corn starch; beat well, flavor with vanilla. | 


| Bake in well greased jelly cake pans, and | beat the whites and yolks of eggs separately? 


| spread with fruit jelly. 


| White Mountain Cake. Beat six ounces of 


| butter and eleven ounces of powdered sugar to | bags ? 
ja cream, add the yolks of five eggs and beat 


|very light. Flavor with one teaspoonful of 
| vanilla and the juice of one lemon. Add the 
| whites stiffly beaten with a teacup of milk. 
| Sift in half a pound of flour and two heaping 
| teaspoons of baking powder. Beat thorough- 
‘ly and bake quickly in jelly tins. Spread 
with icing and put together. 

Economical Fruit Cake. Beat half a cup of 
butter and two cups of sugar to a cream, add 
jthe well beaten yolks of four eggs, and beat. 
| Flavor with a teaspoonful of vanilla and cin- 
jnamon each, Sift in three cups of flour, with 
| two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, pour in a 

cup of milk. Beat the whites of the eggs, and 
add with a cupful of currants and a third of a 
| cup of chenmed citron. Bakein a well greased 
| pan, 

Sponge Cake. One cup of white sugar, two 
of sifted flour, in which mix a teaspoonful of 
| baking powder and half acup of cold water. 
Beat three eggs separately and add. Flavor 
with extract of lemon. Bake quickly. 

Cake without Eggs. Beatacupand a half 
of sugar with two ounces of butter, add a cup 
of milk and two cups of flour, beat very hard 
for twenty minutes; a heaping teaspoontul of 
baking powder and a teaspoonful of extract of 
rose. Mix well and bake in a moderate oven 
for three quarters of an hour. 





Answers to Queries. 

Dear Lapixes’ Home Journat:—Could you 
inform me on the following subjects? At 
| luncheon or high tea is it good form to set the 

table without a cloth, just using a pretty cen- 
tre piece on the polished table? Oris it bet- 
| ter to use a fine linen table cloth? 

| Ifone has oysters, cold meats and sweets, 
ishould all be put on the table together, or 
| should the different dishes be served in sepa- 
rate courses, as at a fashionable dinner ? 

Mrs, EK. N. E. 


At luncheons and high teas the table is usu- 
ally set with a handsome cloth, but where one 
possesses a very elegant, old fashioned mahog- 
any table, it could be used without a cloth, if 
the hostess so fancied. 

At a formal luncheon each dish is served as 
a separate Course, 

If the entertainment is small and informal 
refreshments may be placed before the hostess 
to be served by her. 





Mrs. Knape:—Will you please answer the 
following questions in your paper. 

What refreshments should be served 
morning wedding ? 

Is the engagement ring ever used for a wed- 
ding ring? 

Is it customary to display the presents on 
the wedding day ? 

If you wili kindly answer these questions, 
you will greatly oblige 


at a 


IGNORANCE. 


If properly made this bread is | 
very sweet. 

Epitors OF THE JoURNAL :—Noticing your | 
willingness to answer questions, I send the | 
following. 

In making baked custard, do you always 


In what depth pots do you boil puddings? 
Of what kind of cloth do you make pudding 


How does alum act on vinegar ? 
jaked Custard. Beat four eggs until ver 
| light, add half a cup of sugar,a quart of mil 


jake in a very | 





|and a little grated nutmeg. Stir until the su- 
| gar is dissolved. Pour into a baking dish, set | 
in boiling water, and put the pan into the 
oven. Bake until the custard is set. When 
firm, take the dish from the water, and stand 





away to cool. 

The pot in which a pudding is boiled should 
be large enough to hold water to cover. Steam- | 
ing is preferable to boiling puddings. 


and well floured before putting the pudding 
in. 

Brown Bread, (Boston. By request.) Mix | 
two cups of rye meal and two of Indian meal | 
together. Dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in 
two tablespoons of boiling water, mix with a 
pint and a kalf of sour milk, a cup of mo- 
lasses and a little salt, pour in the meal, mix | 
thoroughly. Pour in a well greased bread 
mould and steam five hours, then remove the, 
lid, put in the oven and bake thirty minutes. 

spe 


To Make Butter in 5 minutes with Daul’s | 
family butter machine. Price only $3.50, the | 
larger one $5. Write for descriptions to G. 
Heerbrandt, 54 Beekman St., P. O. Box 1957, | 
New York. 


icone = 
We should like to call the attention of all | 
young housekeepers to the two cook books | 
mentioned on page 23 of this number. 
by Mrs. Parloa, principal of the Boston Cook- 


the science of good living. It is her last and | 
is considered her best. Hundreds of house- | 
keepers who have profited by the author's Jec- 
tures on cookery,will be delighted to be able to 
secure this text book from the same source, 
and from hundreds of others who have not 
not been so fortunate, the book will receive a 
wide and instant welcome. The book is prac- 
tical in every way, and is marked by strong 
good sense. It will be found to contain a large 
number of recipes in every department of 
cookery. The directions are clearly and con- 
cisely given, and the chapters on marketing 
and kitchen furnishing will be found to be not 
only interesting but decidedly useful. 

The other book referred to, is by Marion 
Harland. It is most sensibly written and 
comprises a set of plain, practical instractions 
for girls and young housekeepers. It is not 
only thoroughly practical but perfectly reliable. | 
Itoverflows with good qualities,and isjustsuch | 
a book as all young housekeepers need as a 
guide in their daily duties, and to enable them 
to make their homes happy. 

From either of these books can be obtained 
the secrets for providing the most healthful 
food in a tasty manner and at the least ex- 
pense, and while they are alike in general 





The wedding breakfast or lunch tab!e should 
be formal and elaborate, as the occasion de- 


for a wedding ring. 

It is entirely a matter of taste as to the dis- 
playing of the wedding presents on the wed- 
ding day. Many refined persons no longer 
do so. 

Chocolate Cake. (By request.) Beat halfa 
cup of butter and a cup and a half of sugar to 
a cream, add the yolks of four eggs, beat, pour 
in half acup of milk. Sift in two scant cups 
of flour with a heaping teaspoon of baking 
powder. Dissolve three ounces of chocolate | 
in half a cup of warm water, and stir in. Beat | 
the whites of the eggs, and mix in carefully, 
flavor with vanilla, Put in a well greased pan 
and bake in a moderate oven, 

Pumpkin Pie. Take one pint of stewed 
pumpkin, add while hot one ounce of butter, | 
mix and stand aside to cool. Add to it one 
pint of milk, half a teaspoon each of ground 
mace and cinnamon, a teaspoonful of ground 
ginger and sugar to sweeten. Beat three eggs 
and stir in, line pie pans with paste, fill with 
the mixture, and bake in a quick oven. 

Hickory Nut Cake. (By request.) Two 
cups of sugar, half a cup of butter creamed to- 
gether, four eggs, three cups of flour and one 
cup of milk, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- | 
der, one teaspoon of extract of almond, and a | 
cup of hickory nut kernels cut fine. Bake in | 
a moderate Oven. 

Almond Cake. Cream one pound of sugar 
and half a pound of butter together. Mix in 
a pound of sifted flour with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder, beat and add the yolks of 
ten eggs and half a cup of milk, with a pound | 
of blanched almonds, cut fine. Mix well, and} 
stir in the stiffly beaten whites of the eggs. | 
Bake in a greased pan in a moderate oven for | 
an hour and a half. | 

Muffins. (By request.) Beat three eggs un- 
til very light, add them to a pint of sweet milk 
and flour to make thin batter (about three 
cups). Stir in a tablespoonful of melted but- 
ter, beat well, mix in two teaspoonfuls of bak- | 
ing powder and a teaspoonful of salt. Stir 
until well mixed and bake quickly in muffin 
rings in a quick oven. — 

Wafers. (By request.) Beata quarter ofa 
pound of butter to a cream, add a _tablespoon- 
ful of sugar. Beat six eggs until light and 
mix them with the butter; beat well, add flour 
to make a stiff batter. Beat untilsmooth and 
light. Heat the wafer tongs over a clear fire, 
brush with melted butter, put in two table- 
spoons of the mixture, close the tongs, turn 
them over a clear fire until the wafer is 

brown. 
| Old Fashioned Pone Corn Bread. (By re- 
quest.) Sift one pint of meal, add a teaspoon- 
ful of salt with warm water to make dough. 


| 





mands, The refreshments are like those of Ry st ¢ hes he _ ~ oy Fo whi h 
any other fashionable break fast or lunch, | beh : all oo - ° gi’ 3 — F. wife — 
tis not usual to use the engagement ring | viously presented. ny housewife can 


character and in many er are essen- 
tially different in many matters of detail. 


etter afford to buy them, than be*without 
them. Our adyice is—have them both! They 
make a wonderfully strong combination—a 
complete library, on the subject of which they 
treat. 








} 
Pudding bags should be made of coarse linen 








ing School, one of the standard authorities on | Sifter. 









pFPRICk’s 
CREAM 

















Used by the United States Government. Endorsed by 
the heads of the Great Universities and Public Food 
Analysts, as the Strongest, Purest and most Healthful. 

yr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder does not contain 
Ammonia, Lime or Alum. Dr. Price’s Delicious 
Flavoring Extracts, Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
Rose, etc., do not contain Poisonous Oils or Chemicals. 


is E N DR. PRICE’S COOK BOOK. 
SEE RS TT ALT 
qeuneemng Caer receipts for mak- 

pore gyn: ny eg d, 
F R E and arranged in simple and practical 
form. Mention Ladies’ Home Journal. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., Chicago. 


ing Brea Biscuits, Cakes, Pastry: 


Puddings, ete. All carefully tested 














END for our 120-p: 
Premium List. 
the largest business in Boston direct with con- 


S e Illustrated Price and | 
h Ve Import our goods and do | 
sumers. Wealsosell for Cash, Dinner Tea and 
Tollet Sets, Silver Ware, ete., at Importer’s 
prices. Notice our large advertisements in previous 
and following issues of this paper. 4ON- | 
DON TEA CO., 811 Washington St., Boston. 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS, 


Patented, Sept. 23, 84. 


Adapted for the delivery 
ofmilk in all cities and 
towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
THE JADIES’ Home 
JOURNAL a commission of 
i 19 per cent. of the amount 
1 of any order they can ob- 
tain from milk dealers for 
my Jars. This agreement 
must be attached to the 
1 order with name of party 
claiming the commission. 
You can obtain an order 
iifrom your own dealer 
and others if you will try. 

Send for my catalogue, 
ashowin advantages 
which will induce him to 
give you an order. 


A. ¥. WHITEMAN, 


SEND FOR 
Price Lists 


and 


DESCRIPTIVE 


CIRCULARS, 








~ aT 
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ig x 
Pulverized sugar is almost always lumpy. 
Before using it for sweetening fresh berries, 


One is | sliced peaches, oranges, pine apples and other 


fruits, it should be rubbed through a Hunter 
Sugar of this sort always should be 
sifted. 
The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 
THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
COVINGTON, Ky. 





OUNG chil 
dren and ba- 
bies thrive 
wonderfully 
on“Cerealine 
Flakes.” 
CROUSE, Sup’t of 
the Children’s Home, Cin- 
cinnati, says: ‘*I do not 
think there is any article of 
food as generally liked as 
this.” 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE 
HERRICK writes: ‘‘ It forms 
the basis for the most 

> tempting and wholesome 
puddings, both with and without eggs, that 
are as acceptable to older palates as to the 
denizens of the nursery.” 

The “Crreatine Coox-Boox,” containing 
over two hundred carefully prepared recipes 
by a cook of national reputation, will be sent to 
any one who will mention where this advertise- 
ment was seen, and enclose a two-cent stamp 


for postage to the Cereatinge Mra, Co., 
Columbus, Ind. 


HIRES 


2% HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 


Y, MUES PIVE CALLOVS 
ALOU NO DMEM 


fhe most APPETIZING and WHOLESOME 


CTEMPERANCE DRINK in the world. TRY IT, 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, 


¢. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


ROFT & ALLEN'S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA. 
A trial comple free 




















Absolutely Pure 


Sold by first-class 
G everywhere 








COCOA== 


LADIES, enamel your Range on the ies 





J. 


dealers. Price List free. 
Parlor Pride Mfg, Co, Boston. Mass. 
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[For THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL.] 
FANCHON, MY COOK. 





BY MARY CC. HUNGERFORD. 





A Sketch From Life. 


Beeause I was expecting company, and be- 
cause I could get no one else at that time, I 
consented, rather than be left short-handed in 
such a crises, to hire a French cook, for a 
month, at exactly double the wages I had 
ever paid to any other woman. 

J groaned in spirit at my Own extravagance 
and compounded with my uneasy conscience, 
by meditating a season of burning the mid- 
night oil to light my over-worked pen through 
several extra articles by way of stopping the 
gaps, for in addition to the high wages, I ex- 
pected to find in my new cook a lofty aversion 
toeconomy and a disposition to demand all 
sorts of expensive materials to cook with. 
Visions of wine, mushrooms, truffles and 
other costly trifles haunted me, but I resolved 
to bear one month ofit all in silense. Per- 
haps during that time some plain cook of the 
kind | was more accustom to, would come 
in my way, at any rate, one month of reckless 
expenditure could be borne and subsequent 
economy would atone for it in a measure. 

On the second day my French cook came to 
me, just after] had eaten a daintily served 
break fast, and asked in a quiet, but I thought 
resolute sort of way, which stores I was in 
the habit of dealing with. She was dressed for 
the street, and I felt a shuddering certainty 
that she intended to do the marketing herself. 

That would be ruinous, and I began to seek 
in my mind for words to inferm her once for all, 
that I was my own provider, but my best half, 
just then preparing to go down to his office, 
nodded significantly for me to accede to her 
request, so I hesitatingly told her who was my 
butcher and who my grocer, and, with a re- 
spectful motion, madam the cook, withdrew 
herself. 

During the next week we lived riotously one 
might say. Our simplest dishes were served 
in ways and with accompaniments, that fairly 
made me dizzy. 1 felt as if we lived in a per- 
petual state of dinner party. 

Everything was served separately, not thrust 
upon the table promiscuously, as we had been 
led to believe we must have it, because having 
only one other girl to help in the house, and 
no assistance with the washing, no cook could 
be expected to prepare courses, except at din- 
ner when soup, solid and dessert were 
grudgingly allowed to come in processionally. 

Now, even at breakfast, we had just our dish 
of oranges, then our cereal, then two or three 
delicious little bits of delight, I never knew 
how they were made but I greatly fancied 
them, and always a chop or poached eggs on 
toast for those who preferred a plain dish. 
After all these things there was a course of 
lettuce, tomatoes, or radishes with a delicious 
dressing, different with either vegetable. 

Truffles and the other extravagances that 
my prophetic eye foresaw, did not fail to ap- 
pear, but I began to notice, that the chicken 
s0 beautifully served at our dinner one 
day, resumed its acquaintance with us at 
another meal, and even after two ap- 
pearances, I often detected it en coquille or 
en papilotte, as Fanchon announced it in the 
little mysterious breakfast dishes. 

“Wait for Saturday’s bills,’’ I always said 
ominously when the others raved over the great 
luck that had come to us in the person of our 

-quiet cook, and my own heart sank at the 
though of them, although I wasin a condition 
of mild eestacy, when I thoughtof the fare I 
could offer to my guests next week. Mrs. 
Blake one’of our coming visitors, was 
a luxurious Boston lady accustomed to 
style and good living, and when her visit with 
my cousins who were her cousins too,'although 
we two were not related, was proposed, I 
had thought of it with a certain dismay. We 
lived so very simply—in such a countrified 
way—but now I patted myself in satisfaction, 
when | thought of the table she would sit 
down to in my little cottage. 

Meanwhile Saturday Light and the weekly 
bills arrived. Wine, capers, olives, pickled 
grapes, mushrooms, truffles, bay leaves, mace, 
nutmegs, headed the list on the grocer’s bill 

“The other cook had left for me, madame, 
not any of those little necessaries in the house, 
but now I have them, it shall be, the bill, small 
again next time,” said Fanchon rather 
apologetically as she handed me the bills. 

_ it was strange, but even with those expen- 
Sive superfluities, the grocer's bill was rather 
smaller than it was before Norah left. The one 
particular item of butter being exactly one half 
of what it had been every week for years. 

“But,” I said within my self “the butcher’s 
bill! The rich soups and elegant entrées and 
so much more poultry than we have dared to 
indulge in before in the same given time, 
those things will double, or, perhaps treble 
the amount ofthat always sufficiently impos- 
ing bill. 

No increase in that either, in fact it was 
materially less than I remembered it to have 
been before. 

The bill from the market that supplied our 
fruit, fish and vegetables, was also smaller 
than usual. 

Altogether our French cook was a very satis- 
factory member of the household, and the end 
of her first month found me wildly anxious to 
retain her services. 

In the two years she lived with us our house- 
keeping cost us fully one-third less a month than 
ithad done before her reign, even allowing for 
= high wages we willingly paid her, and our 

able was a hundred per cent, better under her 
management. 

- After the close of the successful, yes, tri- 
free dant, fortnight, when I entertained the 
Stee Pe lose coming had been the exciting 
rere hain’ engaging Fanchon, I took. pains 
madelee ; myself with the methods which 
a aly » successful and economical, in her 

viding and cooking. 

Bi eee to be one of Fanchon’s first 
Was alwave aye so many dishes that there 
great pn ode 1ange, and even if we expressed 

on for acertain dish, it would 








be a number of days before we saw its like 
again. 

Another of her first principles was flavor. 
“It is the taste, the flavor,” she said,“that gives 
the difference between good and bad cooks, to 
flavor right isto be an artist. I have often 
watched;her put a leaf of bay, a pinch of pow- 
dered herbs, and a few drops from the catsup 
bottle into the gravy she poured upon a 
stewed kidney, or alittle dish of ends of steak 
boiled tender and cut into dice, and from the 
simplest of dishes it became something dainty 
and choice. It was for flavoring that the 
mushrooms, truffles ahd other things that 
startled me at first were wanted, and as long 
as she lived with meshe kept a stock of such 
things in her pantry. Adding to them con- 
stantly syrups and extracts of her own con- 
cocting. 

Neat to flavor Fanchon put appearance. 
“Tf it looks not good it tastes not good,” she 
would give as areason for taking great pains 
to make the simplest things grateful to the 


e. 

But ifI were asked to sum up all my French 
cook’s virtues in one comprehensive word, 
that word would be economy. Not a mean, 
comfortless kind of saving but a wonderful, 
wise, reasonable faculty of making the most 
and best of everything, time included, for she 
never wasted a minute, was never in a hurry 
and never made any”of those false moves 
which are constant drains on most people’s time 
and energy. 

I cannotexplain Fanchon’s economy better 
than by telling of some of the cheap things she 
prepared for our table, for instance, for a fish 
course, she would buy the cheapest kind of 
fish, take off the skin, cut the flesh into oblong 
or square pieces, dip them in egg and bread 
crumbs, fry'them like doughnuts till a delicate 
brown, and serve them laid within a circle of 
fried potato balls the size of cherries, which 
she cut from raw potatoes with a little cutter 
we bought at her request. As she cut out the 
balls perparatory to aro yping them into boil- 
ing fat, she threw the trimmings into a bowl 
of cold water. Another cook would have 
thrown themin the waste tub, but Fanchon 
boiled them at her leisurc, and mashing them 
smoothly with alittle milk and the egg left 
from the fis: made them into croquettes. 

Again she would boil a couple of flounders, 
those most unjustly denied fishes, break 
their firm white meat into flakes, mingle with 
it chopped hard boiled eggs and a judicious 
sprinkling of capers, put the compound into a 
flat dish with asmooth embankment of mashed 
potato encircling it. Over the central pile of 
fish she would pour a delicious creamy mix- 
ture that she called sauce Hollandaise, and 
the white hill of potato she varnished with 
white of egg, saved generally from some other 
use, then grasping the stove lid firmly in a 
pair of small tongs she would hold it over the 
potato afew moments while the coating of 
egg turned a beautiful golden brown. ‘Till I 


saw her brown itin this way I felt that some| 


uncanny we bpd surrounded the process of 
baking mashed a on a handsome china 
dish, without coloring the adjacent contents, 


for the potato had all the appearance of being | 


baked in the oven. 


The outside cost of this fish dish was never | 


over fifteen cents, and in appearance and taste 
it would not have disgraced Delmonico’s es- 
tablishment. 

If ever a few bits of canned peaches or apri- 
cots were left from the table they never re-ap- 
peared in their first estate but as the sweet ker- 
nalin the (illing of cream fritters or laid upon 
a square mould of deliciously flavored rice. 

From the hardest, cheapest pears the mar- 
ket afforded, we had delicious compotes, The 
same kind of pears halved and candied, made 
garnishes for various desserts. Other garnishes 
were made from every kind of small fruit and 
nuts that were procurable for a trifle. 

It always seemed as if Fanchon, in her 
quiet way, without any bustle or fuss, were 
doing a number of things at once. When she 
boiled potatoes it was with the intention of 
using them in several different ways, and 
when she put a cup of rice over the fire she 
saw it in ler mind figuring as an entourage 
to a mound of lemon custard, the foundation 
of coquettes,and the base of a dish of tomatoes 
a la metternich.. 

On the range stood every morning the stock 
kettle and while the various dishes were in 
process of making, every eatable, superfluous 
scrap went into that pot au fen, from whose 
contents every day was strained the soup for 
our dinner. Its base was always from that 
kettle, but the various flavorings and additions 
which gave it individuality and made it potage 


a la Reine, Giblet soup, soup Julienne, Con-| 


somme aux legumes and a dozen other things 
was a secret of Fanchon’s which never was re- 
vealed to me. 

Was she faultless? 

As a cook, yes, as a woman, ne. Her faults 


or misfortunes led to the severance of our! 


pleasant relation as mistress and maid. The 
story of her life, as I learned it later, reads like 
a romance, but I need not tell it here, for in 
writing this I had only in mind a hope that 
some housekeeper might pick up a few sug- 
gestions about household economy from my 
experience during the most comfortable two 
— of the twenty-five that I have spent in 
1ousekeeping. 





How many of the readers of these lines know 
or have any idea of how much and how per- 
sisteutly each and every one of them keep 
their mouths open, inhaling directly into the 
lungs the foul and fetid air of the atmosphere 
that surrounds them? How many know or 
think of the seeds of discomfort and disease 
that are thus drawn into and lodged in the 
system, there to rankle and fester and produce 
health-irritants and life-destroyers? 
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The White House cook is now a woman, 
Madam Pelonard having supplanted Paul Re- 
sal, Mrs. Cleveland’s sf Madame Pelonard 
faymerly presided over Lord Sackyille’s kitch- 
en. 
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HAIR PINS 


The Latest Thing in Hair Jewelry. 
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_  Wehave selected four of the handsomest pins, both in de- 
sign and finish, that we have seen this season. All the ladies 
know how popular these pins have become, and we show here 
what we believe will please all who receive them. ‘The _pat- 
terns are decidedly unique, and the quality good—the crests 
are of the best gold plate and the shank of the pin tortoise 
shell. ‘The cuts we show are about three-fourths the actual size 
of the pins. 

No. 571. A very handsome pin, of Frosted Gold orna- 
mented. ‘The design is of two linked rings, twisted and bent 
to produce a graceful effect. 

We will send it postpaid to any address in the U. S., for 
only 70 cents. 

No. 513. This design is decidedly odd, representing the 
interlocked handles of a walking stick and parasol. 

The ornamentation is of an Oriental or Turkish character 

57! indead gold. ‘This is the largest of the pins, (the upright por- 
tion of the cane handle is 14% inches long) and is sure to be a 
favorite. For sale—postpaid—for only 70 cents. 

No. 522. ‘This pin would make a beautiful present. It is of Etrnscau Gold, 
the most graceful pattern imaginable This Etruscan finish is very popular at 
present, and probably will continue so for a long time. 
| We can furnish it (and pay the packing and postage) for go cents—more 
/money than the two pins already described, but perhaps it is the most effective 
of the assortment and well worth the difference. 
| No. 535. ‘This last is of a very chaste design, and remarkably taking. It 
is entirely devoid of ornament or chasing except where the top joins the shank. 
‘The material is of the best rolled gold plate, no visible joints, and is highly 
polished. 
| We will send this postpaid to any post-office address in the U. S., for 
$1.15. 





| We think you will find, on investigation, that the prices at which we offer 
the above articles are considerably below those at which the same goods are 
sold at the jewelry stores. 


Tides Stamped Ready to be Worked. 


SENT POSTPAID FOR 20 CENTS. 
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The above cuts illustrate a few choice designs for tidies. You can have 
your tidy stamped to order with any one of them, (which you can order by number) 
or with any other pattern you may find illustrated. 7. 

These tidies we offer are 14x18 inches in size, and are of two kinds. 

| Fine Embroidery Felt. ‘Yhese are made of the very best quality of felt, the 
same as sold in stores at $1.50 per yard. In ordering you can select any color 
you like, as we furnish them in every shade, and we will stamp them for ‘Tinsel, 
Ribbon, Outline, or any other embroidery. 

Fine Embroidery Linen. ‘These tidies are made of fine linen made express— 
ly for embroidery, the same size as the felt. 

With each of these Tidies we give also a book, which teaches the stiches 
used in art embroidery,—giving such clear and explicit descriptions as to be 
easily understood; and also alesson in Kensington and Lustra Painting. 

In ordering write your order plainly, thus—one Felt ‘Tidy color—so and so, 
stamped with such and such a number, or one linen tidy &c., as you decide. 
When first offered for sale the price of these tidies was 35 cents, we now 
loffer them for 20 centseach, which includes postage. 
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{For THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL.) 
TALKS ABOUT FLOWERS. 


BY EBEN EF. REXFORD. 


To CORRESPONDENTS: -~-All_ inquiries about flowers 
and their culture will be cheerfully answered to the best 
of my ability in the columnsof Tur Lapies’ Home 
JOURNAL, when they are of general interest. Those of 
a personal character, and not of general interest, will be 
answered by mail,—provided a stamped envelope is sent 
for reply ; and not otherwise. If an immediate reply is 
desired, it can only be obtained by mail, as the matter 
for the paper is made up several weeks in advance of 
date, and any ony which comes through the paper will 
necessarily be delayed. In asking questions about plants 
which you have failed to grow successfully, tell what 
kind of culture you have given them, and this will often 
enable the editor to get at the difficulty,and give you the 
information you require. 
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care for this style of decoration, group the 
plants about a window, the mirror, or in a 
corner, using the largest in the centre in the 
iby window or mirror. 

| Fortable use many elaborate designs are 
\furnished, but those having the finest effect 
lare very simple. One of the illustrations 
given with this article shows a very stiff ar- 
rangement of flowers in the shape of a fan 
mounted on a standard. This is popular. But 
|] much prefer the simple basket of flowers, be- 
cause it has a much more natural appearance. 
In the former you forget about the flowers in 
|\looking at the design. In the latter you ad- 
'mire the flowers because there is no formal 
design to attract attention, and flowers ought 
always to be admired for themselves. In most 
of the popular designs, the individuality of the 
flowers used is lost in the effortof the designer 


to carry out some idea which might better be 


left to something else for expression, because 
it tan only be given a very feeble expression 
in this way. The most artistic arrangements 
possible ave those which closely follow the ar- 
rangements of Nature, who has much better 
tastethan we have, and who is always artistic 
because she can be nothing else. 

Another illustration shows a very simple table 
decoration with a small Palm and bits of Fern 
and a few flowers arranged in slender wine 


carried out very easily by almost any one hav- 
ing plants. In 





Send all letters direct to the address given below, and 
not Ww the office of publication, | 
SHIOCTON, WIS. EBEN FE. REXFORD. | 
Plants and Flowers in Room and Table Decor- 
ation, 
-- | 

The liberal use of living plants and = cut 
flowers in the decoration of parlors and the 
table is rapidly growing in the fashionable 
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circles, and there is no reason why those hay- 
ing small conservatories and greenhouses 
should not gratify their tastes for the beauti- 
ful in this direction, as well as those having 
more money. For beauty is almost always 
cheap with those having good taste. It is not 
always the amount of money expended that 
brings about the best results. have seen 
some very tasteful table decorations where the 
cost was slight, and most persons growing 
plants in the window can so ornament the 
table that it will have a really fine effect by 
drawing on the “house plants’’ as occasion re- 
quires without being to any expense what- 
ever. 

One of the illustrations accompanying this 
article shows a large room in which Palms, 
Ferns, Dracenas and Musa are banked at one 
end of it. Of course no window collection will 


furnish plants large enough, or in sufficient 
quantity to enable its owner to so decorate her 
rooms for parties, but those having green- 
houses ought to be able to always have suiticient 
for this purpose. Itdoes not require so many as 
one would suppose if good taste is exercised in 
their arrangement. Place the tallest ones in 
the background, those of medium height next, 
and the low growing ones in front and you 
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beauty is depended on more than massive or 
striking effects. Any simple flowers will do 
quite well, and not many will be required. 
For the center any flowering or fine-foliaged 
plant will give a pleasing effect if the pot is 
covered with moss or vines. 

The plants most suitable for room-decoration 


are Palms, Ferns, Ficus, Aspidistra, Crotons 


and iIvies. These all have foliage of very 
thick texture, with the exception of the Fern, 
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ana on this account they stand dry air and 
heat much better than those haying softer 
leaves. Ferns can not be kept out of the 
greenhouse long at a time without injury. 
But the others named are able to hold their 
own very well under very unfavorable condi- 
tions. The Palms are probably most popular, 
and they are very easily grown in the green- 
house. They increase in beauty as they in- 
crease in size,and a large, well-grown speci- 
men is worth quite a sum of money. The 
Dracenas will furnish a striking bit of color, 
as will the Crotons, in brightening up a group 
of these plants. Flowering plants can be 
used among them if you wanta brilliant effect, 
but I think them most effective when used by 
themselves, with a vase of flowers somewhere 
near to afford contrast and emphasize the 
beauty of their rich foliage. 

All these plants can be grown, and grown 
well, by any one having a small greenhouse. 
They do not require as much attention as 
most flowering plants do, for you are not grow- 
ing them for flowers and you cannot have fine 
flowers from the commonest plant without 
giving a good deal of care to it. They require 
a soil of loam, well rotted manure and sand, 
good drainage, ordinary amount of water at 
the roots, and frequent and profuse showerings 
to keep the foliage clean. With the exception 
of the Croton, they will flourish better in a 
room of moderate warmth than they will in 
a very warm one. 

I would advise every one having a small 
greenhouse to secure a collection of these 
plants. They will be found extremely orna- 
mental in the green house and very useful 
when occasion comes for the decoration of the 
parlor. The best varieties of Palm for this 
purpose are: Cocos Weddelliana, with finely 
divided, delicate foliage, very fine for table use; 
Phoenix Reclinata, a kind with large leaves 
reaching out well on each side, therefore very 
useful for the front of groups; Latania Borbonica 
with large fan-like foliage having a massive 
effect, and Sieforthia Elegans, a taller grower 
with long, gracefully arching leaves, making it 
excellent for the centre of a group. The Ficus 
is also very useful as a center plant. So is the 
Musa Cavendishii, with its broad foliage curv- 
ing outward from its strong stalk in a very 
tropical suggestiveness. All these plants are 
shown in the illustration accompanying. 
Nothing can be finer than Ferns to fill in 
among the other plants with. Ivies can be 





have a“‘bank” of foliage which, at night will 


trained about the mirror or windows. Small 


latter instance, but on each side when placed | 
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| as useful as larger ones in mantel decoration. 
| Don’t get the idea that you can't grow these 
plants because they are used so extensively by 
wealthy people. You will find them of the 
easiest culture if you have room for them. 
ae . — 

The Care of House Plants During Summer, 

House plants should not be put out of doors 
at the North before the first of June. Cool 
nights and late frosts are of 
frequent occurrence through 





the month of May, north 
of New York city, and who- 
ever puts her plants out 
very early in the season, as 
many do, may wake up 
some morning and find 
them nipped. 

I am often asked what it 
is best to do with house- 
plants during the summer. 
Whether to keep them on 
the veranda, to sink the pots 
in the ground,or to turn the 
plants out of their pots. I 
would always advise the 
amateur to keep her plants 
in their pots, and to put the 





glasses. Such a scheme of decoration can be | 


this instance, individual | they would if planted out. 


plants in some sheltered 
lace, rather than in the full 
Shon of the sun, Itis true that they will re- 
quire more attention if kept in this way than 
Sut the advantages 
are, that you have them where they will re- 
quire more or less care, and, knowing this, you 
will not be likely to neglect them, and it never 
pays to neglect a plant. Most persons seem to 
think thatit doesn’t matter very much how 
plants are summered. ‘They have an idea that 
about all that is necessary is to keep them 
alive until fall. Then they will take them in 
hand and make satisfactory plants of them for 
winter use. This is all wrong. The summer 
is the time in which to make preparations for 
the winter campaign. If you want fine plants 
in winter you must make them fine plants be 
fore winter comes. If you neglect them now, 
you will find that it is too late to get them in 
good condition for winter work in fall. It 
will take the greater share of winter to get a 
plant, neglected during the summer, in good 
condition, Butif your plants begin the win 
ter in strong, vigorous condition you may | 
reasonably expect a great deal from them. 
Plants intended for winter use must receive 
quite as much care now as later in the season. 
More care of a certain kind, in fact. They 
must be encouraged to make satisfactory 
growth, ‘They must be pinched in to produce 
branches, and make them compact and sym- 
metrical. You are laying the foundation for 
what you hope to realize later. Your aim 
should always be to have them in the best 
possible condition at all times, and your sum- 
mer’s work must be done with reference to the 
future. Never expect much from plants in 
winter which were “poor specimens” in fall. 
If plants are plunged, which is the term 








gardeners use when they mean that the pots 
containing the plants are sunk in the earth up 


old branches. If cut back, new roots will have 
to be formed before growth begins. The plant 
must become re-established first. You will 
| readily see, therefore, that when this plan is 
| pursued, you have, in fall, at the very time 
when the plant should be at its best, strong, 
vigorous, and able to stand the change from 
out to indoor conditions, a plant which is just 
getting, or trying to get, a fresh start; a # rove 
that has received a great shock and is thereby 
greatly weakened. Instead 
of being ready for work it 
must form new roots, and 
get a fresh hold on life. And 
the change from outdoor to 
indoor will be so decided 
that it will be still further 
weakened by it. Out of 
doors, in fresh air, and un- 
der natural conditions, it 
might recover much sooner. 
But the close air of living 
rooms, the too great heat, 
andthe dry atmosphere all 
combine to enervate it. Of 
course, if plants could be 
taken up without disturbing 
the roots, this method of 
summering them would bea 
good one, because they grow 
so much better and are more 
robustly healthy than when kept in pots. 
But as it is impossible to do this 1 never ad- 
vise any oneto turn their plants out of their 
pots, and I think any one who has tried the 
various methods of keeping house plants over 
the summer will agree with me that this is not 
the best way. 

I would advise removing your plants to a ver- 
anda with an eastern or northern exposure. 
If you have only asouthern or western one, | 
would advise a screen of lath, lattice, or vines. 
The sun will burn many tender plants left ex- 
posed to it from noon to three o’clock. An 
eastern or northern exposure is preferable be- 
cause no screen will be required, and there 
will therefore be a freer circulation of air. The 
heat will also be less intense. 3 

Water daily, and give it thoroughly to ail 
plants which you want to grow vigorously. 
If you have some that you want to rest in 


| summer, give less,—just enough to keep the 


earth from gettingdry. Go over your plants 
at least once a week and whenever you see a 
branch getting the start of the others nip off 
the end of it. Ifa plant seems inclined to grow 
up tall and without branches, cut the top off, 
and persistin doing this till branches start. Per- 
severance will work wonders with your.plants. 
You can make almost any plant bushy and 
compact by pinching in its branches and keep- 
ing at it till itassumes the shape you want it 
to have. Stir the soil in the potsat least once 
a week, 

If a plant is given fresh soil in spring, and 
grows well through the summer, do not give 
it any fertilizer. You do not want to force it, 
simply to keep it growing healthily. 

A slow, sturdy growth is better fora plant in 
summer, which you are preparing for winter 
work, than a rapid one. 





to their rims, they are pretty sure to suffer. | 
The soil about the roots will become much | 
dryer than that about the pot, for, though | 
most pots are porous, they do not admit mois- | 
ture insufficient quantity to keep the earth in 
the pot moist enough to meet the requirements | 
of the young and delicate roots. This difficulty | 
can be overcome by daily applications of water, | 
but the fact is that plunged plants are almost | 
always neglected because the soil about them | 
has the app sarance of being moist, and the 
fact of lack of moisture inside the pot is lost 
sight of or not well understood, They are likely | 
to be injured by winds and heavy storms be- 
cause they are not sufficiently sheltered. If 
care is not takento put a layer of coal or wood 
ashes under the pots,—and almost invariably | 
this is not done, I find,—worms will effect an | 
entrance through the hole in the bottom. And 
in nine cases out of ten you will find that 
plants which have been plunged have sent | 
roots down into the soil through this hole, | 
and when you come to take them up in the| 
fall these roots will have to be broken off to 
the great injury of the plant. 
In turning plants out of their pots and) 
planting them inthe open ground the owner | 
avoids the care she would have to give them if 
kept in pots, and she will congratulate herself 
on the vigorous growth they make. But 
when cold weather approaches and the plants 
have to be lifted and potted a “change will 
come o'er the spirit of her dream.” She will 
find, then, that the roots have spread far and 
wideabout the plants. The little plant from 
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Who Value a Refined Complexion 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. HKemoves all pimples, freckles and 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate- 
ly soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 
pink or flesh, white and brunette. 


FOR SALE BY 
All Druggists and Faney Goods Dealers Everywhere. 


Or mailed on receipt of 25 2c-stamps. Address 








a six inch pot will have made such vigorous 
increase of roots that a half-bushel meas- 
vre would not contain them all, and of| 
course itis out of the question to give them 
such large pots as seem necessary. In trying 
to reduce the earth about them to fit the pots 
in which she wishes to put them she will find 
that most of the large roots will have to be cut 
away, and all the others disturbed more or 
less. In cutting away these strong feeding 





roots, and the exposure of the others, the 
plant receives a violent shock from which it 
will take it all winter to recover. Of course, 
after cutting off alarge share of the roots, the 
top must be cut back correspondingly or the 
| plant would be pretty sure to die, for there will 


have a massive, compact look. If youdo not! plants of Palm, Ficus and Dracena are quit not be sufficient root action to support aj] the 


J. A. POZZONI, St. Louts, Mo- 2 


TRIUMPH  Meppine ip 
Self-Wringing Mop. Misr ®, 


Lightens woman's labor. 
No more chapped hands or 
lame backs, Saves time and 
labor. Hands do not touch Sa 
water; boilingwatercanbe used 
also soda potash, lye, ete, Cloth- 
knit by a patent process, elastic, 
easy to wring, absorbs water likea 
sponge. A wonderful, labor- 
saving invention. Over 600,000 
geld, Sells atsight. Noerperience 
necessary, our own methods of 
welling assure success. Exclusive 
territory. Factory located in N. H, 
Supply depots at impertant centres, 
Orders filled from nearest depot, 
Liberal terms. lllustrated circu- 
lars free, ELLIOTT & LOW 
MANFG. CO., General Supply 

| Office, 271 Public Sq., Cleveland, 0. 


The Largest Establishment in the World for the 
treatment of Hairand —, Eczema, M os 
Warts,Superfiuous Hair, Birthmarks, Mot. 
Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red Veils» 
Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blac kheads, Scam, 
Pittings, Facial Development, ¢€:c. Sem 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im 
erfections and their treatment. 

J “WOODBURY 

: DERMATOLOGIST, x. 1 
210 West 42d St., New York City. *- 
Use Woodbury’s Facial Soap. By Mail, 50 cts: 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 





Your name on this useful article td 
RAG marking linen, books. cards, etc., ” 00, 
Ky Agents sample, 20c. Cinb of six, $1 : 
EaGie Stamp Wongs, New Haven, Cont. 
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the cheery trill of some other plucky bird in 
|the near woodlands. Wisterias, the tender 
sort of Clematis, roses and shrubs that are in 
, |the North, must wrap in straw or bury in the 
|earth, and perhaps lose them even then, are 
; | here left bare to the weather, and their lux- 
uriant growth gives evidence of the lightness 
with which old winter touches them. Chrys- 
anthemums bloomed in the garden uusheltered 
until after Christmas, and pansies and ver- 
benas occasionally opened an eye to the south- 
ward swinging sun. 

It is now early March, and along the sunny 
side ofthe garden fence, my children are get- 
ting in their open ground sowings of lettuce 
|and radish, while I pensively patter with peas 
and pansies and feel inclined to exclaim with 
| Bret Hart— “Arethings what they seem? or 
are visions about ?”’ 

Of course we shall have black skies again 
| after this June-like warmth and radiance. The 
rain will come down—perhaps to-morrow—as 

Iam always glad to read pleasant letters | if a million Minnehahas were located overhead, 
about flowers from those who love them, but I | but in a very short time the clouds will break 
would like to suggest to those who write me | away and over us will smile the soft and sum- 
that they keep their questions by themselves. | mery sky, while the sun—probably from the 
By that I mean that all questions should be | great purity and clearness of this upland air 
asked either at the beginning or: end of the | —floods theearth with an almost dazzling rad- 
letter, and not scattered all through itas many |iance. And yet one of the comforts in all 
are. I would like to have them on a sheet by | this early brightness, is that the heat is never 
themselves if not too much trouble to corres- | so intense asin the Northern States. The old- 
pondents. It would enable me to economize | est inhabitant, and there are a great many old 
time, and systeraatize matters very much.|inhabitants, affirms that itis always com- 
Often [have to answer twenty, thirty, and | fortable in the shade during the hottest portion 
torty letters a day, and it takes moretime than | of the summer, and that blankets are necessary 
I can easily spare to wade through from two} at night. Hence the climate must indeed be 
to ten pages of MS. to find the questions I am | “‘temperate.’’ The Plateau must surely be the 
asked to answer. Several correspondents have | Paradise of the flower-grower, for it is suited 
a habit of writing out all questions by them-| to the cool-blooded favorites—the roses, lhlies, 
selves, and I can generally answer them in a| carnations, and pansies— while nearly all of 
shorter time than it would take to read a long|the tenderer and more tropical beauties are 
letter in which questions and pleasant gossip! grown inthe open air, or, at slight expense in 
about flowers are so mixed up that it is hard | cheaply maintained greenhouses. 
to tell ‘which is which.’’ Please understand To the Northern farmer—struggling with 
me: Iam notasking to have gossip left out; not | 40 ° below zero winters, and quaking before 
at all, for I get helpful hints from such letters, | cyclonish summers, the ‘‘temperate” belt, ex- 
and, as I said, greatly enjoy them; but—keep | tending through North Carolina, Tennessee, 
your questions separate from the rest of your| Northern Arkansas, etc., offers a safe and 
letter, please. comfortable haven, where for the same energy 

I am constantly in receipt of inquiries from | expended in his Northern farming he can se- 
parties who ask “as a personal favor‘ that I} cure that which we all most devoutly desire 
shall answer them “in the columns of the} ‘a good living.’”’” He should be able, however, 
JourNnaAL, right away,—‘“don’t wait so long,|to bring with him all his household conven- 
please, for they want to «now this thing or)iences and comforts that are reasonably port- 
that at once.” Ihave got tired ofsaying that itis | able, and have means enough for the buying 
an utter impossibility foran answer to be given | ofa pair of horses or mules, a couple of cows, 
in the “next issue of the paper.” It would|and the building of a cottage. A flock of 
seem as if correspondents ought to understand | brown Leghorns, a trio of bronze turkeys and 
it by this time, but some of them don’t or] a basket of young house plants for the child- 
won't. Ifan immediate answer is wanted it| ren and their mother would not come amiss. 
must come by mail. Ihave paid out a good | With this capital a comfortable and beautiful 
many dollars in postage, answering such ques- | home could soon be achieved. Railroads are 
tions as required an early answer, but which | multiplying and creeping nearer, educational 
the party asking requested to have answered | chances too, are rapidly increasing, and with 
in the paper. In future I cannot do this. If] good public schools the last objection to a home 
a question is asked which is of general interest | in these hitherto somewhat primitive regions 
and which can wait for two months ‘‘without | is removed. Kk. H. Leann, 
spoiling,’ I will answer it in the Correspond-| CumBerLANp County, Tenn., March, 1889. 
ent's Column. But if immediate replies are 
required and postage is not sent I shall have to 
consign them to the waste-basket. If what 
you want to know isn’t worth a stamped en- 
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(Continued from opposite page.) 


A HOME-MADE FERNERY. 


Last fall [read in Good Cheer a description 
: of an upright fernery for an ordinary window. 
velope it is hardly worth knowing, think. | An idea cameto me, and I said to myself— 
Don't think Lam scolding. [am not, I am| phere! [ cannot go to the dear, shady, mossy, 
trying to impress on your minds the fact that I fragrant woods, but a piece of it shall come 
ankept very busy,and that [am willing to help | to me, if—— 
you in any way possible, but that there are I seized the first opportunity to read the ar- 
limits to all things,—time and stamps, for in-| ticle to Mr. P— dls 5 ach me my idea. 
stance—and that a due regard for the “poor “Yes,” said he “I guess we can afford it. I 
editor” will be greatly appreciated. Before | ean make it, and all the cost will be the zinc, 
asking a question be sure that it has not al-|and sash and glass.” 
ready been answered. Some seem to think Next day he went to the village and found 
that they must have a personal answer. If} 4 sash with the glass in it, taken from some 
some one else has asked a question which cov- house, but in good condition. It was the size 
ers the same ground, apply the answer to it to| of the lower half of our window, and it cost 
your own case. I have lately received two} forty cents. He bought a sheet of zine large 
etters in which about a dozen questions were enough to makeatray a foot wide, five inches 
asked which the writers requested me to ans- deep, and the length ofthe window sill, The 
wer by mail, al’o in the columns of the| other materials were at hand, and he made 
JournaL. Another writer says that she does not | and painted it himself, so the money cost 
consider it necessary to send a stamp for reply, | was $1.03. ; 
as lam employed by the publisher to answer| ‘Phe frame is only half the height of the 


such questions and get my pay for itfrom him. window, and the outer one of the outside sashes 
It is true that I am paid for m 


paper, but questions from individuals are en- 
tirely independent of JournaL work. I ans- 
wer them because I am glad to help those who 
love flowers and want to know how to succeed 


dow of the house, the vacancy left there being 


: ; p support, is a conical basket, about half the 
with them. I don’t do it for the sake of mak- height of the frame, made of wire netting such 


ing money outof it. I don’t do it because the | as is used for poultry yards, One end of the 
publisher expects me to do so. It is something | fernery is of wood, ‘and to that is fastened an- 
with which he has nothing to do. It is en-| other conical basket, or “wall pocket,” more 
tirely independent of my work on the paper, properly, as the wire work is fastened to a 
as I have said. So please don’t consider that separate piece of board fitted to the shape of 
lam under any obligations to answer ques-|the basket. In the other end is a cone-shaped 
tions unless a stamp is sent,—preferably a hanging basket ofthe same wire netting. 

stamped envelope bearing the address of the| Now for the contents. He took a large bas- 
party asking information. ket and the wheelbarrow one afternoon and 
went to the woods. When he came back they 
were overflowing with woodland beauties. 
Then after making a drain-hole in one corner 
of the tray, we put in a layer of sand and 
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THE NORTH TEMPERATE ZONE. 


When I was a little girl I used to read in 
My geography about the “North Temperate 
Zone,”, and to the sanguine senses of child- | 
hood, it seemed a very good zone to live in. 

Of late years, in my Northern Wisconsin 
home, between the frigid air of winter and the 
torrid heats of summer, I have had serious | 
Seette over the actual existence of such a| 

1e, 

These doubts are now dispelled. I came to 
the “Cumberland Plateau,” in late October and 
found a region in which September seemed to 
unfolding her first pages. From that time 
until after New Year’s the weather continued 
almost unbrokenly bright and mild, with the | 
- . gle rious sunsets, and just enough coolness | 
» awe to make one feel physically “smart,”’ | 
the por _vpen fires which abound in even 
All om * notes cabin, delightful, to sit by. | 
Sashed uh the winter the lowest point | 
zero. "Thr a thermometor was 10° above 
of February t hen portion of January and all | 
Ot ond one and rather frequent rains 
draped Pape wr oc.asions the landscape was | 
made Aeochrty + and fleecy robe of snow that 
too soon 1 “ul pictares everywhere, and all | 
dene bon uelted away, The ground at any | 
inches ey. ‘rozen beyond adepth of three | 
Yoel Ro mornuiag has been so sharp and 
v8 beard the carol of a rabin of 








pebble stones, then a thin layer of garden 
earth, then filled the tray nearly full of woods 
mould. Then, we proceeded to arrange and 
pack carefully over this the lovely mosses, 
setting here and there a Rock-fern, or Lady- 
fern, with occasional sprigs of Ground-pine, 
Wintergreen and Squaw-vite with its red ber- 
ries, etc. ; 

We carefully lined the baskets with moss, 
filling the cavities with woods mould, and in 
the tops of each planted a beautiful Lady-fern, 
and trailing vines around the edges. In the 
middle basket we planted a vagrant Kennil- 
worth Ivy vine, as an experiment. It proves 
to be just the place for it, as it fourishes im- 
mensely, and is trailing itself all over the case. 
At the botton of the hanging basket, Mr. P— 


(for fun) made and hung a round ball of moss | 


filled with mould,with a spray of vine planted 
in it. He fastened it to the basket with 
a piece of fine copper wire, invisible at a dis- 
tance, giving it the appearance of being sus- 
pended without support. We hardly expected 
it to thrive,but we find it can be kept green and 
even grow, if kept moist which is not difficult, 
as it receives the drippings from the basket. 
It is truly a charming ,little piece of the 
woods, fragrance and all, brought into the 
house, without the expense of buying tender 
greenhouse ferns, or “gilt-edged”’ case, It has 





y articles in the |is the lower half of an upper, back hall win- | 


filled temporarily with a tight board frame. | ] ! . ' 
In the middle of the tray, attached to a solid | Roman Hyacinths will not be likely to force 


not the stiffness of pots and shelves, but the| slightly. 


beautiful ,wild ferns, 
few pine cones upon 
makes a miniature “Sylvan bower” that will 


Then spread a dampened woolen 


red wood-berries and a/ cloth over the box and keep moist and warm 
the soft green moss, until germination begins. 


t B Care must be taken 
in watering, or the tiny plants will be washed 


delight the most sentimental. | out of the soil. 


This is our first experiment in ferneries, but | 
wethink of making some improvements an- 
other winter. 

A garden syringe is needed occasionatly be- | 
sides an abundant supply of water poured in-| 


keep the mould moist. Let some one try it and 
see what a beautiful window they will have. 
Mrs. C. E. P. 


A “LAWN BASKET.” 


I would like to tell the readers of the 
JOURNAL, particularly flower lovers, about a 


made, The materials used are an old wagon 


feet long, a round wheel made of two inch 
inch square hole in the middle, a sixteen foot 
pole and six pieces of galvanized wire, each 


wagon tire has holes drilled in it four inches 


hoop iron is fastened to it with the rivets. 
The other ends ofthe pieces of hoop iron are 
nailed to the rim of the plank wheel, thus 
forming a big basket with the wagon tire for 











the hoop irons for the sides. The pole is about 
six inches through at one end and tapers up to 


otherend. The basket is slipped on to the 
pole, and the large end of the mt 

ground three or four feet with a “jog” or 
shoulder about two feet from the ground for 
the plank wheel (which is the bottom of the 
basket) to rest on. Then the pieces of galvan- 
ized wire are fastened to the rim of the basket 
and up to the pole to act as guy wires to keep 
the basket in place and prevent its whirling 
about. About midway between the basket and 
the top of the pole a cross-bar is fastened to 
the pole, from either end of cross-bar ‘ox 
muzzles” baskets are hung. On the top of the 
pole sits a cute little bird house. Paint the 
basket inside and out to prevent rusting, and 
line the inside with pieces of matting or moss, 
—miatting is the best as it holds the dirt better 
—and fill up with good earth and it is ready 
for the plants, and no one, who has never seen 
one, can have any idea of the number of plants 
that it will hold, nor how pretty it is. Plant 
any pretty trailing plants around the edge— 
Verbena, Lobelia, Kennilworth Ivy, Money- 
wort, Sweet Alyssum are all good,strong grow- 
ing vines in the center torun up the pole, and 
about the cross-bar and bird house, then fill 
up with everything. Lhad Gladiolus planted 
close to the center vines,then Geraniums, Roses, 
bright colored Phlox Drummondii, double 
Petunias, Begonias, Sanvitalia, etc., ete., filled 
up the remaining space,and it was a “thing 
of beauty and a joy—” all summer, if not 
“forever,” and will beagain this summer. It 
was the admiration of every one, and a pair of 
blue birds took possession of the bird house, 
and made themselves perfectly at home, and 
would sit on their little veranda and watch me 
with their little black beads of eyes and not 
seem a bit afraid, when I was working about 
the basket, training the vines and so on, I 
wishall flower lovers could have such a bas- 
ket. 

Will some one tell me how to prevent the 
leaves of Heliotrope from turning black and 
dropping off, when the plant is brought in 
|the house, mine do so nicely out doors all 
summer, butturn black when I bring them in for 
the winter. Mus. Ky. M. Suerwoop, 

Diamonp Lake, Micu. 

° —— 
Answers to Correspondents. 














Mrs. H. S. Murray writes that she has a Paul 
Neyron Rose which is a constant bloomer. It 
begins with the June roses and continues to 
flower till frost comes. But she can’t propa- 
gate from it. [ would advise her to try layer- 
ing, which process was recently described in 
this paper. It is surer and safer than any | 
other method for increasing choice shrubs, | 


well the second year, as winter-flowering ex- 
hausts them so much that they cannot be de- 
pended on. 
Sow the seed in 


very light soil, covering 


to the tops o1 the baskets to filter through and | er-clusters. 


beautiful lawn basket I have, and how it is| syringe, taking care to wet all 


tive orsix feet long, and a lot of rivets. The] second season. 


about three or three and a half inches at the] good deal of sunshine. 


Begonias can be grown from seed, | commending “Robert Elsmere.” 


Lulu Hallenbeck:—Mealy bugs infest many 


| varieties of plants, and cannot be got rid of 
entirely without much trouble. 


Some go over 
the plants with a brush, removing them from 
the axil of each leaf and from among the flow- 
This will keep them in check, 
but I have found nothing quite so effectual 
and satisfactory as the kerosene emulsion 
spoken of several times in this department. 
If applied two or three times in the course of a 
fortnight, I think those whose plants are in- 
fested will find that it will destroy the pest 
without injuring the plants. Apply with a 
arts of the 


plant. ‘Tobacco soap and fumigation have no 


tire, a number of pieces of — iron each two} effect on the mealy bug. 


Mrs. Timmonds:—I would not advise you to 


plank, fourteen inches in diameter with a five | summer over your Bermuda Lily with a view 


to planting it again next fall for winter flower- 
ing. Forced bulbs are not strong enough for a 
It is always safest and best to 
buy fresh bulbs each fall. Sometimes you can 


apart all round, and one end of each piece of| get a good second crop of flowers from such 


bulbs, but you can never depend on doing so. 
Mrs. Piquette:—You can get Othonna of al- 
most any dealer in plants. 
Warrington:—I think the trouble with your 


the rim, the plank wheel for the bottom, and| Jessamine comes from lack of warmth. I 


would give it a soil of sandy loam, mellow and 
well drai:ed and place it where it will get a 
Keep it at a stand- 


still during the summer, Repot in August, 


eissetin the] cutting in well. 


Mrs. James Patterson:—I can only “guess”? 
at the trouble with your Carnations from your 
meager description of treatment given, but 
should imagine that worms are at work at the 
roots. Ifso, apply lime water. 

Laura Hamm:—l would put the Calla out of 
doors during the summer, letting it get quite 
dry. In August or September I would repot, 
giving rich soil with good drainage. Water 
with tepid water, increasing to warm as the 
plant grows. But don’t keep it standing in 
water. Apply the water daily. Shower well, 
to keep down red spiders. Give it tne early 
morning sunshine and a warm place at the 
window. 

Miss Williams:—I would try to increase the 

tose of which you speak by layering. If your 
Roses are troubled with worms and lice sprin- 
kle powdered hellebore over them early in the 
season. 

K. M. Blakely:—-It is very difficult to grow 
good plants in steam-heated rooms, as the air 
isso dry. ‘The heat seems to burn the lite out 
of the air, or, at least, to rob it of some element 
necessary tothe vigorous growth of plants. I 
would select for use in such rooms some of the 

alms, Ficus, and hard-wooded, firm-textured 
plants of that class. If anything will grow 
there, such plants will. Use all the water 
possible to keep the air moist. I have seen 
Achania growing very well in rooms heated 
by steam, and some good Abutilons, but suc- 
cess seemed to be secured by constant evapo 
ration of water from shallow vessels kept on 
the radiators, and by showering daily. 

Belinda Sharp wants to ask where E.W. Ball 
got her Violets from? 

e — — 

“In a most aggravating case of itching Piles i 
found instant relief by a single application of 
BURNETT’S KALLISTON. JT would not be without 
it if it cost $100 a bottle.” FRED. MILLS, 115 
Congress street, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all druggists, or sent, express paid, 
on receipt of $1.25, by J. Burnetrr & Co., 27 Cen- 
tral street, Boston, 

* —-- 


A leading New York photographer, who, by 
the way, was young, handsome and unmar- 


| ried, was once asked if he were never impressed 


by the dazzling beauty of some of his subjects, 
“No was his reply. “L arrange them in 
front of my camera as if they were mere 
articles of furniture.’ And the same feeling, 
or rather lack of feeling, exists between pub- 
lisherand book, It is a matter of supreme in- 
difference to him how a book “ends,” as the 
ladies term it, provided it “ends” by adding 


1$1.50 to his bank account. All this is quite 


natural. Were a publisher to put any “feeling” 
into his business he might find himself re- 
wher his cus- 
tomer asked for ‘A Transaction in Hearts.” 
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detergent known. Its rapid adoption by intelligent and economical house } 
keepers, who use many millions ot packages each year, should lead those | 
who do not use Pearline to try it at once; directions for easy washing on 


‘every package, Beware of imitations which are being peddled—they are dangerous. 
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Caustic— Burning, corroding, destroying the texture of animal flesh. 
Detergent—Cleansing, purging. —Webster’s Dictionary. 
Chemical analysis will prove that Pearline has no 
caustic qualities, but that the ingredients of which it is made have been so | 
skilfully manipulated, that Pearline stands to-day the greatest houschol« 4 
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for Savine Ton. & EXPENSE 


Wirvnour Invurr To THe 
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~-Webster’s Dictionary. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


[For the Lapies’ Home JouRgNAL.] 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 


A little book entitled “Voices for the Speech- 

| less,” contains many fine selections, in prose 
and verse, from prominent authors, teaching 
XXIII. kindness toanimals,and portraying their noble 

BY ANNA W. BARNARD. | qualities. Charming stories will be found in 

Copyright, 1887, by Anna W. Barnard. All rights re-| ‘Parables of Nature,’ one specially recom- 
served. mended, is “A Lesson of Faith,’ being a con- 

versation between alark and a caterpillar re- 
lative to “butterflies.’’ This is an excellent 
story to be told in connection with the play of 
“the little worm,” described in the June issue 
ofthe JournaL, and sure to be demanded 
again and again. Anothercapital story of “a 
little worm” will be found in “Lectures to 
Kindergartners.” In this book, two whole 
lectures are devoted to the remarkable history | 
of a child whose own mother believed him to| 
be “deficient in will,and without impulse, who 
acted like an automaton, had no sensibility, 
expressed no affection, and whose only ca | 


STORIES. 


One joyous Christmas day, a little girl fer- 
vently exclaimed, “Oh, I wish it was Christ- 
mas all the time!’ Whereupon, her father 
told her astory, in which all the days for a 
whole year, were represented as Christmas 
days, and every room in the house was filled 
to overflowing with the gifts received. As 
a consequence, the child in the story, ere 
many days had passed, -became so surfeited 
with toys and candies, that she lenged for the 








old order of things to be restored. By means 
of this story, the listening 

realize what a foolish wish she had expressed, 
and how wisely it is ordered that “Christmas 
comes but once a year.” 

Many persons, acting on the principle un- 
derlying the child’s wish, thatif a 
anything is good, more must be better, believe 
it to be one of the chief duties of the Kinder- 
gartner to greet her expectant flock every 
morning, with a “brand-new” story! Such a 
Kindergartner has not yet been, and it is de- 
voutly hoped, never will be discovered. One 
good story, well told, will prove to be more 
entertaining, as well as more truly educative, 
than twenty indifferent ones. A story is 
never fully understood in the first telling; its 
influence grows with each repetition, and in- 
creases the children’s delight, and this is the 
reason they so often beg to be told the same 
story over and over again. 

Stories for the Kindergarten are all simple, 
tender and uplifting; tragedy, cruelty have no 
place here. True stories, allegories, fables and 
fairy stories are ail used, the distinction be- 
tween true and imaginary stories being strictly 
observed, Each one is chosen with a definite 
purpose, and designed toconvey its own special 
lesson. The aim is to place before the child- 
ren noble examples, and arouse within them 
high aspirations, also, healthfully to exercise, 
without unduly exciting the emotions, and 
thus develope sympathy for the joys and sor- 
rows of others. Stories that Ulustrate the 
power and beauty of truth, are to alternate 
with those thatact as a stimulus to the im- 
agination, and lead the children to conceive of 
an ideal realm. The action of spiritual truth, 
controlling, by its superior power, material 
things, constitutes the chief charm of fairy 
stories, and this is often more plainly per- 
ceived, and better understood by children than 
by adults. Whoever would successfully tell a 
story, must have a clearly defined picture of it 
in the mind, must accurately set forth the 
leading idea, emphasize the strong points, and 
adapt to every detail, feeling, expression, ges- 
ture and tone. 

Physicians have decided that previous to 
the age of seven years, reading is positively 
injurious to the brain, but what shall be said 
of the heart injuries received by those who are 
able to read, and who do read, the horrible 
details of crime, the publication of which is 
licensed at the present time? What will be 
the effect upon young children, of continuous 
reading of this character? This is a serious 
question soon to demand aserious answer, [s 
not the hourcoming when even adults must 
necessarily be restrained from devouring the 
highly spiced literature, to which they are at- 
tracted “as the drunkard to his cups?’’? Who 
create the demand for the sensational novel, 
that aider and abettor of infidelity, divorce 
and murder? Why doso many authors choose 
to write upon these themes? So many noble 
men and women are in the world! Why 
cannot we have such characters held up before 
us as examples,rather than their vile opposites? 
Will not those who seek the highest and 
noblest companionships, rise in their united 
strength —— protest against being led over the 
printed page into the impure presence? 
Is not the time near, when refined and gentle- 
hearted men and women, who would shrink 
from witnessing a brutal act upon the street, 
shall cease their eager crowding to the theatres 
to look upon tragedy? Why do they forget to 
remember what the actor must be in his heart 
before he does the deed of horror, which is to 
call forth their excited plaudits? Along with 
many other changes, the next quarter of a 
century will witness the decline of the impure 
book, and the elimination of tragedy from the 
stare. Let those who feel inclined to doubt 
tnis, remember that the first steam-ship which 
crossed the ocean, carried in it a book written 
to prove the impossibility of using steam for 
the purpose of navigation. On thesurging sea 
of Time, many ships are sailing, moved by a 
more ethereal breath than steam, and though 
carrying within them the untrue, the impure 
and the vile, have one and the same Com- 
mander, whose voice above the fiercest storms 
is heard, saying to all these hindering things, 
‘Pass to your place, for the better time com- 
eth!” The beginning of the end is even now 
witnessed in the lovely and ennobling books 
written for children, for with the children 
every reform begins. Canachild whose taste 
has been early formed by reading,for instance, 
such books as “Five Little Peppers Midway,” 
by Margaret Sidney, and “Little Lord Fauntle- 


, 


roy,” by Frances Hodgson Burnett, be satisfied | 
A large debt of 


with anything less uplifting? 
gratitude is due these authors for creating the 
neble young immortals, ‘“Phronsie Pepper” 
and ‘‘Ceddie Erroll,” and gladdening young 
and old hearts alike with glimpses of their 
simple, pure, loving lives. One asecter such 
as either of these, even, if existing only on the 
printed page, exerts an undyi..g influence on 
the world. And there aremany living child- 
ren (who has not known such?) as simple, as 
pure, as loving, as noble as they! 
secret of the power of little 
roy,’’ which, put upon the stage, brings te: 
to the eyes of strong men? The same, that by 
its magic touch, melted within him, the harsh, 


hard heart ofthe ‘“Ear) of Dorincourt’’—the| 
love of an innocent child, whocreated what he 


believed in. A blessed sign that in the good 
time coming, love is,to rule, 


child was made to 


ittle of 


What is the | 
“Lord Fauntle-| 


“TS! ton. Parables of Nature, by Mrs. Alfred Gatty, 


to anything said to him, was drearily to say 
rather than to ask,‘What for?’ Conversa- 
tion and stories were the charms used to 
awaken from its death-like trance, this sad, 
lonel, soul,to wake it to joyous, glad, exultant, 
beautiful life. The history is a revelation of 
the innermost being of childhood. It seems 
|like sacrilege to quote a fragment of such a 
perfect whole. Let the fragment send every 
reader to the book itself. 

When the boy referred to was about four 
years old, Miss Peabody showed him a picture 
in “The Story Without An End,” representing 
a little boy looking at a drop of water hanging 

| from a leaf, and as she said, “telling the little 
|boy a story.’ To explain the picture she 
|paraphrased the story thus, “The drop of 
| water speaks.” 

“Once | lived with hundreds, and hundreds, 
and hundreds of brothers and sisters, in the 
great ocean. Then we all took hold of 
hands, and played with each other, and the 
winds played with us, and took us up on their 
backs, making us into little waves and great 
waves. But sometimes, when the winds were 
inot there, we would spread ourselves out 
| smooth like a looking glass, and look up into 
| the sky; and the moon and the stars would 
look down upon us, and the ocean would look 
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reply to the questions in regard to the Tonic thousands of matriculates, scattered through 
Sol-fu method of singing. are given the words | out the world. The truth and power of it 

of an authority on the subject, Daniel Batch-| teachings are testified to by the leading 
ellor, of this city, graduate and licentiate of| scientists, and by the most prominent music 

the Tonic Sol-fa College of London. |ians both of England and America. 

The Tonic Sol-fa method has been in oper-| It follows the natural development of musi 
ation for more than half a century. In that} cal principles. Step by step the ear is attuned ty 
time it has steadily progressed from an obscure| the concords of harmony, and the organic 
beginning, until it is now used in a large ma-| relations of tones, until the mind has as clear a 
jority of the churches, societies and schools of| perception of them as of colors. AU children 
Great Britain. It has a college in London, | subjected to this natural process of ear train 
branch colleges in different places, and many! ing, become musical.” 





BLACKHEADS, Rep, RouGu, AND OILY 
Skin, ROUGHNESS AND REDNESS OF THE 
HANDS, CHAPS AND FissuRES, SHAPELESS 
NaIts AND ParnruLt FInGcer ENpbs, PRE- 


VENTED AND CURED BY THAT GREATEST OF ALL 
SKIN PURIFIERS AND BEAUTIFIERS THE 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


Incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for 
the Toilet and without a rival for the Nursery. Pro. 
duces the loveliest, whitest, clearest skin and softest 
hands. Lessens tan, freckles, and discolorations, and 


prevents irritation and inflammation of the skin and 
scalp 


Y) 


of children and infants. 
delicately medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur 
prisingly effective. Guaranteed of the highest 
purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of 
Massachusetts. Sale greater than the combined 
sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign and 
domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 
Send for ‘‘ Howto Cure Skin Diseases,”’ 64 pages, 
6Jillustrations, 300 Skin, Scalp,and Blood Diseases, 


Absolutely pure, 





just like the sky. 

“And we wanted to go up into the sky, and, 
so, when the sun sentdown his sunbeams, and | 
the moon sent down her moonbeams, and the | 
stars sent down their starbeams, some of us 
would jump up on their backs, and ride up 
into the sky. But soon they would be tired 
of us, and shake us off; and down we fell, and 
then we would catch hold of hands and make 
ourselves into clouds; and when the clouds got 
to be so heavy that the air could not hold them 
up, we would let go of hands, and fall down 
in drops of rain. But sometimes the clouds 
would stay up, and sail round; and one day 
the cloud that I was in, bumped up against a 
mountain, and we all fell out, down into the 
little holes of the mountain,and I soon found 
I was alone in the dark; but I sawa light a 
little ways off, and so Iran along and came to 
the light, which was outside the mountain, 
And as I stood there, I saw a great many of 
my brothers and sisters standing at just such 
holes, as I was looking out of; and when we 
saw each other, we burst out laughing, and 
ran to each other, and took hold of hands, 
and made a little brook that ran down the 
sides of the mountain into a meadow full of 
flowers; and we ran about the meadow, water- 
ing the roots of all the flowers to make them 
grow. for we wanted to do as much good as we 
could; and then we thought we would run on, 
and see if we could not find our old home in 
the ocean, where we left hundreds of brothers 
and sisters; but as I felt rather tired, I thought 
I would stop to rest awhile on this flower-leaf. 
But now I am rested, so good-bye, I will jump 
off, and run home as fast as I can with the 
rest.”’ 

Six months after telling this story, not hay- 
ing seen the child in the meantime, Miss Pea- 
body visited his mother. The ‘automaton’s”’ 
first eager greeting, was ‘“‘Story—little boy— 
drop of water!’ The narrative continues— 
“This does not look like want of sensibility,” I 
said tothe mother. “I never saw anything 
like it before,’ she said, all tears. The ensu- 
ing silence was immediately broken by the 
|child’s imperative repetition of the word 
|“story !” The house stood on a bluff of the 
| Merrimac, within sight of the rapids, and 
the sound of the rushing waters came in 

upon our silence. I said, cheerfully, ‘Do 
you hear the water running?’ to which he 
|responded with a joyful ‘Yes! what does it 
lrun for?’ ‘Oh, because it is glad” I replied, 
and again he responded with a joyful and 
|satisfied ‘Yes!’ and after a moment, asked 
‘Where is it running to?’ ‘Oh, into the ocean, 
| where all the rest of the waters are!’ and again 
an emphatic ‘Yes’ expressed his satisfaction. 
| Perhaps he remembered thatin the story I had 
| told him of a drop of water, it had ended with 
| the drop falling off the leaf, and running away 
| with its brothers and sisters, and falling into 
| theocean, out of which the sun had originally 
jtaken it. Atany rate, he not only repeated 
| his ‘Yes’ with the emphasis of satisfaction, but 
seemed to be thoughtful. I said ‘Do you ever 
look out of the window and see the sun shine 
on the water, and all the little sparkles of light 
on the water?’ ‘Yes’ said he, ‘what makes the 
sun shineon the water?’ ‘Oh’, said I, joyfully, 
it is because the sun loves the water?’ ‘Yes,’ 
said he, and began to embrace me in the most 
|energetic manner. The mother wept aloud. 
‘See,’ said I, ‘poor mother. She is sick and 
sorry. She wants me to tell her a story, and 
won't youget down and go into the nursery 
|and let me tell dear mother a story to make 
| her feel better? Then I will come and tell you 
jone. With acheerful ‘Yes,’ he immediately 
| got down and wentintothe nursery, but stopped 
jat the door to say; ‘When you have told 
|mother a story, won’t you come right in and 
| tell me one?’ ”’ 
Voices for the Speechless, compiled by 
| Abraham Firth, Houghton Mifflin & Co., Bos- 








Robert Carter & Bros., 580 Broadway, N. Y. 
Lectures to Kindergartners, by Elizabeth P. 
| Peabody. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss |. E. P., Milwaukee, Wisconsin: In 


with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora- 


tion, Boston, U.S. A. 
aEECHAMS 
iy Worth \ 
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aaa ILLS 
MEDICINE Box 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, Giddiness, Fullness, and 
Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of Breath, 
Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all nervous and Trembling Sensa- 
tions, &c, THE FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES, This is no fiction. Every sufferer 
is earnestly invited to try one Box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonder- 
ful Medicine.—“Worth a guinea a box.” 

BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. For a 


WEAK STOMACH; IMPAIRED DIGESTION; DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC :—@ few doses will work wonders upon the vital Organs; Strengthening the mus- 
cular System; restoring long-lost Complexion; bringing back the keen edge of appetite, and arousing with 
the ROSEBUD OF HEALTH the whole physical energy of the human frame. These are facts ad- 
mitted by thousands, in all classes of society, and one of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that BEECHAM’S PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE IN THE 
WORLD, Full directions with each box. 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

Sold by Druggiste generally. B, F.ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St. New York, Sole Agents for the 
United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them,) 

WILL MAIL BEECHAM'S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


In ordering mention LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


June Roses 


PLATE of JUNE ROSES, all for 13 two-cent stamps (26 cents). 
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But enquire first of your druggist. 





The June number of INGALLS’ HOME 
MAGAZINE contains a full-page COLOKED 
PLATE of JUNE ROSES, by LIDA CLARK- 
SON. Have you seen INGALLS’ HOME 
MAGAZINE? Single Copies lic. $1.00 per 
Year. It is a finely illustrated Monthly 
Magazine of 64 pages, devoted to FANCY 
Work, IlOME DECORATION, ART PAINT- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ETC. SPECIAL OFFER! We will s nd 
you a THREE MONTHS’ trial subseription 
to INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, including 
the June number,containing the COLORED 
Address J. F. INGALLS, PuB., Lynn, Mass. 
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ai What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 


“Yes, I am_happy to say, through the merits of 
Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve I can now walk 
with ease. 


HANSON’S 
MACIC 
CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not kee 
vince you that some imitation 
mailtoW.T. 
N. WY. 
funded 


ADDRESS ~* 
HENRY SEYMOUR 
CUTLERY CO. 





it, do not let him con 
S just as good; send by 
ANSON &.CO., Schenectady, 
Every box is warranted to cure or money re- 


Price 15 and 25 cents. 
ADI F vents Wrinkles, makes the Skin delicately soft aod 
beautiful. A 24 page Pampblet on care of we 


skin with each box. Your Druggist bas it; if oot. and will not get it for you, | 
fake no cheap imitatica, send $0 cts to “The Miners’” Reg. Pb., Ma'den, Mesa. 
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Eshelman, Liewellyn & Co., Seattle, W. 7. 








Shoulaknow that Miner's Almond Meal pre- | 


Dispels wh allays cough and cuts sho 
Pm Its ‘peowiier ati-epeemoln action Ine 
sleep and is perfectly harmless. Especié , &- é 
tive in dry, Hacking Coughs. For the sudden. atin 
ons CROUP it is infallible. 40 years establls 


Philadelphia. 60c. per bottle, Sold at druggist® 
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[For THe Lapres’ Home JouRNAL.] 
IMITATING THE ENGLISH. 





A certain brutality of manner adopted from 
the English is affected by some of our young 
men. They answer harshly, affect not to see 
a lady to whom they owe civilities, and try 
to become boors, even if they are not. This 
style is seen much in New York, Saratoga, 
Newport. and on the outskirts of society every- 
where. It is a very poor style’ and displays 
the snob. It is not a common American 
style, fortunately, the rank and file of Amer- 
ieans are too sensible. Still here and there it 
exists and should be frowned down. Inmita- 
tion is the vice of mediocre men, 

The law of primogeniture has made the 
whole English race selfish. The power given 
to an elder son to turn his Mother and sisters 
out of doors when he comes of age engenders 
the profoundest selfishness. From the time he 
is born every servant and gamekeeper wor- 
ships the young heir—the privileged class who 
can always chin in first and throw dust with 
impunity, and do all sorts of insolent things. 
This does not injure the manners of the best 
people, but it does injure the second rates. 
The poorer younger brothers cannot com- 
plain, for they want patronage. 

Therefore a man who observes English soci- 
ety but narrowly, is not quite up to the fact 
that the best people are — and agreeable, 
but the second class intolerably insolent. 

He copies the second class. 

A man who has suddenly acquired money, 
and hence power, often thinks it an aristocratic 
and English thing to do to insult some one 
less well known than himself. He of course be- 
comes unpopular; but it is too unfortunately 
true that if he is called exclusive there are many 
weak people who wish to be invited to his par- 
ties and who will curry favor by submitting to 
insults. 

Thackeray in his satirical way said that “if 

ou wanted to get a ease | ape treadon some- 
I vly’s foot, the foot would be naturally drawn 


away.” 

All this comes under the head of snobbish- 
ness, which is the undergrowth of fashion. It 
is the shadow, the toadstool, the malaria of 
fashion. Soit has become an American mis- 
take, when we see a very brutal man in a rich 
and fashionable position here, to say; “Oh, 
he is so very English!” 

It is a great blunder. No men have such 
excellent manners as the Queen's sons; they 
are always studiously —. So are the best 
Dukes, Marquises, and indeed all of the best 
representatives of the aristocracy. 

They let their head servants do the bullying. 

When a young man sits, and allows a lady 
to stand. when he indulges in loud laughter 
after she has spoken to him, when he nurses 
his right foot, or his left leg, when he ignores 
those acts of courtesy, which are the Alpha 
and Omega of decency, when he accepts all the 
attentions of the Hostesses of society, and 
makes no response, he may think he is Eng- 
lish, but he is mistaken, he is simply an igno- 
rant snob. He has neither read nor interpret- 
ed the English aright. He has neither con- 
science, nobility or culture. 

Yet, unfortunately, such specimens may be 
seen at Newport and Saratoga, and they are 
called “the fashion.” 

One should not imitate the English in a 
snobbish reverence for titles. We threw offall 
that when Thomas Jefferson rode up to the 
Capitol, tied his horse to the palings, and 
walked in to take the oath of President. 

It is astonishing to remember what tremen- 
dous sacrifices, humiliations and pecuniary 
struggles the American mammas ‘will go 
through for the sake of a titled alliance for 
their daughters. It is the worst weakness of 
a Republican, and to see Americans in London 
bow down to a title is absurd. It is astonish- 
ing to read of the tremendous sacrifices of a 
rich American father, whose daughter has 
married an English Lord. And if an Amer- 
ican mother can gain for a daughter a smile 
from the Prince, even by fastness, she is apt to 
encourage the fastness. 

The Queen has been obliged to shut up 
Windsor Castle from some American beauties. 
She was asked by the Prince to allow him to 
take his favorite party to Windsor for the 
Races. She looked. at the list and refused. 
This is not a triumph for the Americans who 
imitate the English. When Americans are 
themselves, and go there quietly, they are 
much respected by the Queen, they go there 
and enjoy themselves, and the visits of our 
best people to England will affirm the fact that 
they are well received. 

Now an American at home is a nobleman, if 
he has led a useful and industrious life. In 
Europe he is somewhat at a disadvantage, be- 
cause unless he has a diplomatic position, no- 
one can know what he is. Some few Amer- 
leans, by their talents, their tact, and their 
agreeability, have taken a very high position 
abroad ; but they are few. 

ut no one improves his position, at home 
orabroad by pretending to be what he is not. 

Especially should he avoid an affected habit 
of Speech. To try to talk “like an English- 
man” is ; . Mati 

nis an affectation always detected. To 
find French more easy than American is a 


An American returned from Europe should 
not abuse his own country, he should not 
complain of ennui or disgust. If he feels dis- 
contented he ought to hide it, and proceed to 
make America better worth living in. 

No doubt there is much in the polished eti- 
quette of the high society in Europe, which is 
much appreciated by Americans, particularly 
me a naan They like ceremony, politeness 
on Gelerence. They like the service, so easy 

so marked, they like the definiteness of 


European etiquette, and they like state and 
orm, the “elegance,” in fact. 





ee, manners of servants and shop- | 
all no dete england, of couriers and maids, are | 
complinn  2t'4!, so much more respectful and | 
Pilmentary than anything on this side 


sina” feels for the first time what it is to be 
enh one goes to a telegraph office, and is | 
y ® Woman, ten to one she is so imper- 
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tinent that the customer wishes he had no A 77 ) 
message to send. So might the manners of | 4 . 
saleswomen and certain dressmakers be crit- i wis 
imitate the English politeness it would be bet- 
ter for all parties concerned. 
Insolence is not independence. It iw not in- | : d 7 s , ; » 
It is not our intention to offer these pins again as premiums. We have on 
: Pars: 
the Constitution. ‘ ‘hand an assortment of one thousand or more and propose to send them out as 
The forms and ceremonies of a Court are | y as they last at the: xed prices Please order by number 
amusing as a sight, until one gets tired of /ON§ aS they last at the annexed prices. Cane CoUes DY SUES 
courage good manners in all those who serve. | 
Men sometimes come home from England 
dressed in so outrageously a copy, ora travesty, 
They should read this description of a gen- 
tleman’s dress : 
“He was always studiously and remarkably 
siderable time and attention had been spent 
on his dress, he never seemed aware of it. He 
was so well dressed that no one ever thought | 
An Englishman is always dressed for his | 
work, clean and well tubbed, as they say; he 
wears coarse flannels, stout shoes, and plain 
rayed in white tie and black dress coat. His 
linen is always immaculate. 
The American in Europe meets with every- 
of Architecture, of Time.Wealth, of Art are 
there—all that a privileged class has been doing 
for three thousand years to make this world 
but he—the American—has something they 
have not. Hehasthe future of the Human 
Race before him. 
world. He who apes anything is going back 
to the missing link, he is becoming a monkey. 
We must remember too that we can never 
Edward Hale’s admirable story of the “man 
without a country.” Europeans come to 
America, and make excellent citizevs, because 
always remain colonists in Europe; they lose} 
something of consequence, and the honor of | 
citizenship; we are nothing anywhere if we are | 
Colony in Europe is the most rootless, uncer- 
tain thing anywhere. ‘Tocome home bringing 
only affectations and the poorer part of Europe 
come home loving one’s own country better, 
and to improve its newness with new ideas of 
European culture, to be the happier at home | 
accomplished traveller. 
We need not be ashamed to imitate the En- 
glish in their love ot home. An English 
home. She makes it beautiful. She accepts | 
her position as gracefully if she is the wife of a 
“sowed man as she doesif she isa Countess. She 
children and her Donkey-cart and goes off into 
the forests, to gather primroses, with enthusi- 
asm. She is full of all pretty knowledge of 
not afford a governess she teaches her children | 
rerself, | 
And no one in England is ashamed of a ju-| No 


icised. If they who have goods to sell would AT HALF PRICE 
scribed on the Stars and Stripes, or written in 

them, but they also have this use—they do en- | 

of English style, that everybody laughs. 

well dressed, never outre, and although con- 

of what he had on.” 

clothes until dinner, when he is faultlessly ar- 

thing which can fascinate him. The triumphs 
an attractive place to live in, has been done, 

He should not ape the follies of the old| 

take root in a foreign country. Remember 

they adopt theirnew home. But Americans 

not respectable at home, and the American 

is therefore a very miserable thing. But to 

for having travelled—that is the aim of every 

Hostess is a delightful creature. She loves her 

oves nature and wild flowers, and takes her 

botany and geology and history. If she ean 

Fe ; é . 904. 
dicious economy. We Americans are said to} 


Sent postage paid for 25 cents. 
be the ruin of European ideas with our liberal 
expenditure of money. No European is 
ashamed to say, “I cannot afford it.’ Amer- 
icans were once ashamed to say this, because 
they all believe poverty to be a sign of laziness, 
and to this day an American will pay a dis- 
honest charge for a carriage rather than dis- 
pute it, while an English traveller will fight it 
out till he dies. Yet how much better and 
wiser is it to ask the prices, to take care not to 
be cheated, and to show a proper regard for 
economy. 

We might imitate the English voice to ad 
vantage. They speak far more elegantly, and 
pronounce their words more correctly than we 
do. Much in our great country goes by de- 
fault, because we have not time to stop and at 
tend to trifles. We take all things very easily 
as to the administration of the laws. Our 
cities show by the dreadful peculation and dis- 
order what this lack of care has brought upon 
us. And the same may be said of our man 
ners. Wehavethe best foundation of good 
manners in the chivalry of our men, From 
the captain ofa western boat to the fisherman 
at Cape Cod, from Maine to Florida, from New 
York to Alaska, but one voice goes up—women 
are to be protected, respected, supported and 
petted. There is no such Paradise for women 
as the United Statesof America. And they 
must be worthy of their high estate. 
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Let us therefore imitate the English in their Mie 
virtues, their wise economy, their quiet man- f Py 
ners, their pretty voices, and their refined — mf "Gh 


home life. M. E. W. SuHerwoon. 





- Soe —_—— 
BE PLUCKY. 

Do not be afraid of your servants; they will 
respect you far more and serve you far better | 
if you insist on their having your way instead | 
of their own. You no doubt will dread a! ., 
change, but even if that comes it may be a No. 612. 
change for the better instead of the worse. | 
Neither be afraid of your husband if your bills | 
exceed your allowance, tell him so promptly; | 
if he growls, accept it as your due, bravely and 
cheerfully; no man worth loving or marrying 
will growl] at a woman brave enough to own! 
she is in the wrong; and “open confession’ 
saves all those delicate secret complications 
that help out the interest ofa novel, but are 
intolerable in real life. Don’t be afraid of 
other people, their words, their opinions or 
theircustoms. If you cannot afford expensive 
carpets, put down cheap ones, or nothing, and 


Sent postage paid for No. 1618. 


Sent postage paid for 
25 cents. 


20 cents. 








take them as a matter of course; never apolo- No. 156. Sent postage paid for No. 512. Sent postage 
gizeforthem. If you have cheap chairs, fall 15 cents. Silvered, Frost- paid for 25 cents. 
back on their comfort and cleanliness when 


you think of it, and do not inwardly cringe | ed and Engraved. 

because they are cheap. It is neither sinful | ° . : F 

nor shameful to be poor; if fou have to be} Ali of these pins have been very popular. We have given as premiums thou- 
— +~ troubled about — —e, dear | sands of them and have sold as many more. ‘The price on the four large ones was 
Martha, like your Scriptural namesake, do not) ~. cents eac| The shapes are crace . ~~ i Ale 
let this be one of them-—Ztose Terry Cooke in| 50 cents Cac a. Pts shapes are graceful and the quality good. The cuts rej 
Christian Union. ‘duce the exact sizes. 
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OU TEIT A. 

The Outfit comprises patterns fur every branch of needie work ahd flower painting, and EVERY PAT- 
TERN IS THE FULL WORKING SIZE, The several Flannel Skirt patterns are each a full length 
strip, instead of a short section of the pattern, and EACH BO RDER HAS THE CORNER TU BNE >. 
Among the designs are two very beautiful gprage for the end of a le Scarf, one of Roses, and one of Daisies 
and Ferns, exch 15 inches long; six exquisite fruit designs for Napkins and lies; Cup and Saucer, Sugar 
Bowl, etc., for Trey Cloths. ign for Slumber Pillow, full set of outline designs for ‘lVidies, and complete set 
of Initials, large enough for Towels, Napkins, Handkerchiefs, etc. these the outfit contains bouquets 
(not little sprigs) of Poppies, Bachelor's potions Daisies, and many others, and a beautiful 
pew denien for Tinvel work. ALL, THESE DEGIGNS AIF NT Sease Ww cnn be procured from he 

esigned the Outfit ex ‘or . 
Daa teed te oe eae panied by directions tor mamping by PARKERS NEW PATENT 
METHOD, without Paint or Powder, and with no daub. 


Description of a Few of the Patterns Contained in the Outfit. 


PH B —I camalete set of Initials, 
suitable for Table Linen 
: ( , ote,, etc,, 1% inches high, and 
very pretty designs. 
fs FLANNEL SKIRT & BLANKET PATTERNS 
—KEach of these designs in twenty inches long, 
with separate corner, all turned, for each. 
No. 1. Wide 3-part scallop, with spray of Lilies of the 
. e e Valley above each scallop, 3 inches wide. No, 2.—Running 
design for braid,withsc: 


ops for needlework,over 3 in, wide. 
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Samples of Doyley Designs. 
No. 3.—Plain narrow scall re o <- 
Narrow ving wan scallop, for laid work, etc. No. 6.—Strip of plain seallops, with lot of little sprigs, to use 


Sample of Fiannei Skirt Design. 
of blankets, etc. N —Plain wide scallop, for borders. No. 5.— 


over the scallops, 


The Patterns in this Outfit are all Now Designs. 










Sacn'pie ot Ae yon 
Yor Beary UNds. 


SCARF AND TABLE COVER DESIGNS. 
\ The sizes here given ARE THE SIZES OF THE 
PATTERNS, not the sizes of the sheets of paper on 
which they are perforated. Each design has plenty of margin. One elegant curved branch of Roses, leaves 
and buds, I8 inches long by 6 or 7 wide suitable for Kensington, Ribbon work, Outline embroidery or Painting 
This pattern alone worth 30 cents One curved spray of Daisies and Ferns, 18x6 inches, to match Rose spray ; 
the price of this psttern alone is 25 cents. Boquets for corners, 6 to 10 inches wide, Bachelors’ Buttons, Pop- 
Dice, sone ane ‘ond Lilies, . 
‘INSEL DESIGNS—One wide running pattern for single thread 6'4x16 inches. One wide Braidi 
design, 15x65, e Braiding design, 16x2'; inches One strip awite ron Be | tassel pendants for borders. 
TIDY DESIG NS—One set of outline designs allnew. Girl Jumping Rope. Child Reading large Book 
Pretty Little Girl with Kitten. One set of flower designs, 6 to 10 in, wide: hoses Daisies, large Poppy, Lilies, etc’ 
MISCELLANEOUS DESIGNS—One design for fir slumber pillow. “Dreams of the Forest." Six de 
signs for Doylies: Cherries. Plums, Peaches. Pears, etc. Cup and Saucer, Sugar Bowl, etc., for Tray Cloths. etc 
Lots of other designs for various uses, in Embroidery and Painting, consisting of flowers, sprigs, ferns, birds,etc. 
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Stamping Outfits Cheaper Than ‘They Were Ever Offered! 


Outfit A reduced from 50c. 


| pe’, to 30 cents. 






A Outfit B reduced from 50c. 
to 35 cents. 


Double Outfit A & B reduced 
from 75c. to 50 cents. 
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OUTFIT B Contains a complete new set of designs for the 

four corners of a Tray Cloth, Tea-pot, 
Sugar-bowl, Creamer, and Cup and Saucer. (Outfit A contains only 
part of a set.) Besides this it contains two beautiful designs for the NEW 
“PAR AND MAR” CLOTHS; twonew outline designs for tidies; a new 
design for scarf end, to be done in tinsel; a beautiful new flannel skirt or baby 
blanket design, 4 inches wide, with scallop and corner turned; a beautiful new 
design for applique and tinsel (easy to work and charming in effect when _fin- 
ished); patterns for the new style embroideries; Disks, Crescents, Stars, 
Geometrical Figures, etc., etc., which the instruction book shows how to 
arrange in many artistic ways. It contains many other large and small patterns 


| suitable for various uses, the above being only a few taken at random. 


We have not included an alphabet, as a choice one will be found in outfit A, 
but instead we have given two beautiful, original designs for the end of a 
table scarf in embroidery, and a sideboard or a bureau scarf in outline, suitable 
to be worked with the new art flourishing thread. 


Remember 


That in this outfit as in the other one, the flannel skirt patterns are full length, 
that every pattern is full working size, that every pattern is useful, and that there 
are many others besides those mentioned. Among them are the following: A 
pretty design for Embroidered Suspenders, a set of Numbers, a beautiful 
new design for Arabesque work, a braiding design for dress vest, a large, 
new open flower design for Applique in plush, artistic design of Narcissus 


'to match scarf end, Honey Suckle design for Lambrequins, design for Toilet 
|Cape, and many small flowers, figures, &c., &c. 


Remember also that the instruc- 
tion book teaches all methods of stamping, including Parker’s new method, 
without paint or pcwder, tells how to use the instantaneous stamping fluid, 
and gives much other valuable information, and that each outfit contains a box of 
powder, distributor, and all the things which usually go with an outfit. 


A New Eeature! 


In addition to all that this outfit contains, we have added a new feature in the 
shape of a newly invented 


Set of Art Embroidery Designing Patterns 


with which any lady of ordinary intelligence can arrange 


=> 
and stamp a bouquet cf any size or shape as easily as she Ag ~\ 
can arrange a lot of rea! flowers into a real bouquet. De- c nINYS\ . 
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signing by the help of this set is very easy to do; requires V “ 
no experience, and can be done by anyone who can do 
stamping. It will be found fully as fascinating as the em- 
broidery itself. Ladies who find difficulty jn drawing a 
flowers, can by this means, easily produce a design with | ote 
any of the flowers used in embroidery or painting. The 777 | 
instruction book accompanying, teaches how it is done "WW —F 
and gives many illustrations to help the understanding. iy Lf 
Every one who has ever purchased a stamping outfit will lap 


want this set to assist her in froming new designs. RE- y | 
Y/, 


= 


— 


—=— 


MEMBER that this can only be obtained by buying 
this outfit. 





Standard Double Stamping Outfit. 


Comprises two full and complete one dollar outfits. Both designed un- 
der the personal supervision of Mrs. Louisa Knapp. 


The Double Outfit consisting of our two complete one dollar outfits, makes 
the largest and most perfect outfit ever offered. Each of these two was designed 
separately to sell for one dollar, and each was intended to be a complete family 
stamping outfit; There are no two patterns alike in either, but each comprises 
patterns for every branch of embroidery, fancy work and painting. 

The outfits we have heretofore offered have given the most entire and pet 
fect satisfaction. We have received thousands of letters telling how pleased our 
'subscribers have been when receiving them. ‘The offer of this Double Outfit we 
‘consider the greatest and most liberal one we have ever made. 

The Double Outfit (or either outfit sent separately) will be accompanied by 
box of powder, pad, instruction book, &c. 








These outfits combined make the largest and most complete ever offered. They were both made for full dollar outfits and the regular price of each would 


be one dollar in any store in the country. 


We have always ordered them in very large quantities to buy to the best advantage and at the lowest prices, and have sold tens of thousands of thern as 


follows: 


VALUES WE HAVE EVER KNOWN OF—as follows: 





Outfit A, 50 cents, outfit B, 50 cents, outfits A and B combined, 75 cents. . 
We have in contemplation some changes regarding stamping outfits and until we dispose of our present stock we offer in Srampinc OurTrits THE 


BEST 


We will mail postpaid to any U.S. P. O. address on receipt of price. 


Outfit A, for 30 cents each. 
Outfit B, 35 cents each. 
Outfit A and B combined for 50 cents. 
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JENNY JUNE’S FANCY WORK BOOKS. 
NEEDLEWORK Knitting & Crochet. ro 


beeidery and ows Work. ' and Crochet 

This manuai is attempt to Edited by Jenn June: to the "itso of the Necdle and the Hook Edited by Jenny June. 
systematize a ae arrange in an order 1 | for workers, the modern In mee ng le work the editor hes tal n special pains to systematize and 
methods in Embroidery and Drawn Wo ~ The author has felt the desire classif, erent departments, give the ; greatest possible variety of designs 
and the ee yy’ , involved = ae _ cece work. a ve and "Angel of and eee, os oo en tec —y- details so clearly, that any one can 
. bea need! e An ° eas! ollow the directions, real 

rc pesned ¢ that woman might not be pet | because ae number of patterns fully illustrated ¢ and desert + ‘aa eso 
would be abused by man, as the stronger, the Lord listened, but which have all been tested by an expert before 
felt that he could not give up the whole acheme of creation, sohe insertion in this collection: The aim of the editof 
wave the loving Angel pe ae to sosew byt ee ane asen to guide to women with ry accurate and 

chose, an nge er satisfactor e ttin 

tears and the love of nee Eat -work This book 1s printed on fine This book is printed on fi fine’ paper, bound wae 















paper, bas a handsome cover, and contains handsome cover, and contains ove 
7 
200 Illustrations 200 Illustrations. 
The list of stitch with illustrations, are : Buttonhole—Hem- an knittin, atttehes 9 iustreted and described 
stitch—Brier Stitch Crow's Foo He ring Bone--Fodder Btitch— To Cast On with One and ‘Two ae ert . Seen 
Two Tie—Three xi nally Wook- Sten Chain o: Narrow—To Ww Mento Purl—To Cast Off—To Slip 
Rope Stitch—Split Stitch—French Kno lid Leaf—Sa n Stitch a Stitch—Round Knitting—To Join To ether Edge Stitch. ParreRNs.—Peacock’s Tatl—Vandyke—Looped 
— Padding —Darning Stitch—Skeleton n Outline—Couching ensing- Knitting—Cane Work— and Trellis—Triangular Kiited~-Gothie_—Coral—Knotted Stitch—Diamond— 
ton, Filling, Coral, Italian, Leviathan Btitches—  Wave—Cable Twist—Stripes, etc. 
Applique—Interlaced Ground— Weaving pie and Silver a we, StTITcHES.—Solomon’s Knot—Simple Chain—Spiral Cord— Wares Bar—Spherical Knot—Slant- 
in “Need! ‘Work FeadlArrasene ‘i te My wos. o- >. 5 "Socapron ees Shain Biles aie tne | pmb GC noeene fin ‘if Treble—Treble—Double T bl 
i] & T STITCHES n c ngle Crochet—Double Croche a rebvle—Trebdie— ubdle Trebdie 
pen the ag th pare given I ny pt, A "= Chemsber, “My Lady's —Cros Treble—Slip Stitch—Tricot—Muscovite Tricot—Shell Pattern—Basket Pattern—Raised Spot Stitch— 
Peery © Roo "eon s"seerte—be oa ids Quilt-Pillow Go ood Ring Stitch -Hair Pin Crochet—Crochet Lace, etc. 
including embro a ay , or Mante' —— on preads—Cn wd OW Watling a on ‘DESIGNS AND Directions are given to'Knit and Crochet—Afghans—Undervests—Shirts—Petticoats— 
Boxes ee Se . pate thy eel pee ocxe- I orning Becqsee wae ete— ne < Jackets—Shawls—Insertion—Trimming—Edging — Comforters—Lace—Braces — Socks — Boots—Slippers — 
Afternoon ~< veneng ng Dress} an ere’ 's—Mu ar | io yee he wel ay ip- Gaiters—Drawers—Knee-Caps — Stockings — Mittens—Clouds—Purses — ¢ ‘ounterpanes—( uilts — Rugs—In- 
~Bognete— le oe yn Bese. re ieee N ove Sages a Toe ea Cloths —C nner fants’ Bottines—Hoods—Caps—Shaw|s—Dresses—Bed Quilts, evc., etc. Every lady will find this the 
pa eee Sofa C ate Dorm Kegkine ened bed r Scarf ere urtaing newest and most complete work on Knitting and Crochet published, 
Book Covers, etc., etc. This will be found to be the only standard carts Sota Thugs Vhotograph Casce 





We shall not offer these books again as a premium. ‘The original price was 50 cents per copy. We now offer them to our 
subscribers, until our present stock is exhausted, postpaid for 25 cents—2o cents for the book and 5 cents postage. 


E ASE IN CONVERSATION. ‘TWO HANDSOME POCKET BOOKS. 


: | va 
a | ( ty, DW ; 
LA HOW I O TALK WELL pink. Neg Soe AS Ses 9 
| AND IMPROVE YOUR GRAMMAR. hes Ss: << eat Pet |) 
VA Vea 
Was your early education neglected ? Every woman | WAG: 
having a spark of desire for self-improvement S57 IW Ge 4 
should secure a copy of A 





Hints to the. | 


—, |} Kase in Conversation; 
; Ungramnatical-— 


OR HINTS TO THE UNGRAMMATICAL, This is a leather pocket book, 6 inches long, with a full metal front, elabor- 
BY MRS. EMMA C. HEWITT. ately ornamented with.a lock clasp outside. Ladies nowadays hardly consider a 
Ho the mactaphn'inde Hone i It points out unsuspected errors in everyday Eng- | street costume complete without a long pocket book to be carried in the hand. 
gi Svection) Meypehnnges” lish. Tells om tawy te talk well te Sariet Sie | This pocket book is of genuiue leather,(not ‘leatherette’ or other worthless 
} Gti Publishing C- Dts eceeiee ies aah comin tn po Ma ve imitation stuff) and is of good workmanship and very ornamental. 
thin eel > ae we make ourselves ridiculous; how we This No. 1 Book we have never sold for less than $1.00 including cost of 
miss that nice balance of ready thinking before folks that gives one that hardest postage and packing. We will now fill orders as fast as received and send them 


achievment—ease. ‘Tells how to say, and not to say things that make folks Ut for 60 cents postpaid, until the stock is exhausted. 


wonder where you were born, if you say them, or don’t say them wrong. a No. 1369. 
We have mailed over 8500 copies of this most popular conversational guide This pocket book we have se- 
at the rate 25 cents each. Until our present supply is exhausted we will mail it! lected from a large and varied stock, 


postpaid to our subscribers at 15 cents per a. a eee ee |= being one that would be certain to LADAAMAUAVALANAA AALAAMIAAA AAA Ad dat T 


lease. It differs in shape from theone 
Breakfast and es : : 


described above, and is 4 inches long 
. and 3 inches wide, ‘‘envelope’’ shaped, 

Dinner Parties, 
ORIGINAL, PRACTICAL AND RELIABLE. 








suitable for either hand or pocket. 

We can recommend the shape and 
pattern as being brand new this season, 
|The material is calf, and handsomely 
ribbed on the back. As a matter of 
course, it is leather lined throughout [RSRRRAphbbehhhhhbaneeaenAnen etna 
and the lining is of one piece. ‘The 
clasp is of oxidized silver plate, tasty 
and attractive in design. We have now in stock black, tan and chocolate. In 
| ordering state what color you PREFER. If on receipt of your order we can supply 
the desired color we shall do so, but if we have no more of that particular shade 
‘in stock we shall consider ourselves at liberty to select the color. Please 
bear this in mind in ordering. 

The price at which we formerly offered this latter book was $1.00 and _ that 
was below the regular retail price. We will mail what we now have on hand to 
any U.S. P. O. address, postpaid on receipt of &o cents. 


~ THE MAGIC PLAITER. 
HOSPITAL SEETOHES (* Cnet Penton oe eee Soon 


Breakfast Parties—Formal Dinners—In- 
formal Dinners—Dinner. Giving—Luncheons 
and ‘Teas—A High Tea—Suppers and Recep- 
tions—Summer Entertainments—Hints on how 
to arrange the ‘Table—How to talk in Society— 
How tomake French Candy—Some English 
and Scotch Cakes—English Pies and Puddings 
—Christmas Goodies—Christmas Entertain- 
ments, etc., etc. 








We have been sending out this most popular 
of Housekeeper’s assistants from the date of pub- 
lication at the vate of 25 cents each. We shall 
dispose of the remainder of our last edition of 
5000, for 15 cents each h postpaid to any U. S. Post Office. 
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The Magic Plaiter, 
|wherever known, is ac- 


CAMP and H'I mammieiionen i STORIES! | knowledged to take the 


lead of all others in con- 


By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. venience and quality of 


~s = workcombined. Withthin 
Recctcncincd in Cloth and Gilt—Illustrated. ({)) slates fonnlen bath 


Parents and children have alike been| edges of every plait, and 
delighted with Miss Alcott’s beautiful | securely held in place until 
stories. This author and her stories need the work is finished and 
no introduction. Her sturdy, cheerful pressed, there is little possibility of poor work, and without these features, found 
spirit appeared in every line she wrote and | only in the Magic, there is little probability of good work except prehaps in very 
her books are as helpful as they are enter-| expert hands. 
taining. In her Preface to Hospital | With this plaiter anybody, even a child, can make plaitings, more beautiful 
Sketches she says : than the best of hand work. It has 84 needles, is equally useful for side or knife 

‘« That Nurse Periwinkle gave no account | plaits, box plaits, narrow or broad, uniform or varied; or in groups with spaces, 
of ner religious services thereby showing a! either single ,double or treble in all the styles made by hand. Does as well on 
‘sad want of christian experience’ can only | all materials, thick or thin, woolens, silks or muslins. 
be explained by the fact, that it would have| We have always rec ceived for these One Dollar, which is the retail price at 
as soon occurred to her to print the letters; which they are sold in stores. We offer our present stock at Sixty Cents 
written for the men, their penitent confi-| each. If you wish it to go by mail send 40 cents for postage and packing—or 
dences, or their dying messages, as to men- | we will if you prefer send it by express—charges to be paid by the receiver. 
tion the geupen woo ap veheng 2 ehile the This number contains offers of a selection of articles taken 
‘Christian Experience’ she was receiving from our stock on hand at prices which probably are lower than 
then and there was far too deep and earnest the same articles have ever been offered, or will ever be offered 


to be recorded in a newspaper.”’ again. The quantities are limited. Orders will be filled as fast 
We offer our present supply of these ah :, : 

books cheaper than they have ever been |@5 received. The present stock once exhausted—we shall not 

offered by anyone. Postage paid, 70 | replace. Mora: If you see anything you wish to order, order 


cents. ‘it as soon as you see it. 
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| me Until August 1st. only, '75 cents and postage. 
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BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 


incheslong; dolls with arms and legs 


take them home and care for them. 
of little girls 
JouRNAL, and 


With long curly flaxen hair and lovely eyes that open and shut ; big dolls, 16% 


ands of them were ordered in Germany, and we want the JourNA_ little ones to 
They were made expressly for the thousands 


that can be moved in any position ;_ thous- 


who read _ the 
we know they 





will be delight- 
forts. It is the 
have ever giv- 
were very par- 
order to get 
The face, neck 
and legs can be 
jointed kid body of the finest workman- 
be turned in natural positions. The long 
rosy cheeks and beautiful expression of 
tle girl’s heart. It has stockings, and 

This doll has been a popular pre- 
first. Atone time we had hundreds of 
hold—we ran entirely out of stock and 
us in Europe, we had to wait until an- 
ped to us. The last importing order we 
the holiday season we were sending out 
premium, and we are sending them out 
on hand more than enough to satisfy 





wish to bring out a new idea in dolls in the Fall, we want to cut down the present stock somewhat. 





ed with our ef- 
best doll we 
en them; we 





ticular in our 
them just right. 
and shoulders are bisque. The arms 
moved in any position. It has a 
ship. The head is movable and can 





flaxen hair, the “human” eyes, the 
this pretty doll will captivate any _lit- 
slippers with bright buckles. 

mium with us since it was offered at 
orders which we were compelled to 
as they were gotten up expressly for 
other lot could be made up and ship- 
gave was enormous, and afl through 
more dolls than we were any other 
now every day. But we have now 
any reasonable demand, and as we 
We have always considered 





them cheap at $1.00, and feel sure that this price is lower than a correspondingly fine doll could be purchased for in any store, and 
we have in our letter files hundreds of letters from all over the country expressive of satisfaction. 

All orders for these dolls which are received in our offices prior to AuGust 1st, 1889, we shall fill at $1.10—75.cents for the 
doll and 35 cents to prepay the postage and cost of the tin mailing package. 


If any one wishes a doll sent by express and will pay 
75 cents 


the charges on receiving it, we will send the doll on receipt of 


Remember this offer at this price will hold good only until August Ist, 1889. 


A Complete Printing Office for the 
Boys. 


The Daisy Print- 
ing Press, type and 
complete outfit is 
the newest and 
only really practi- 
cal printers’ equip- 
ment for begin- 
ners. It affords 
pleasure and re- 
munerative em- 
ployment to boys 
or girls, who can 
print with this 
press, visiting and 
business cards as 
perfect as can be 
done on_ presses 
costing many times 
the extremely low 
price of the Daisy. 
The very first order you get for printing may amount to two or three times the 
cost of this valuable outfit, so that in reality you will only have executed a little 
pleasant labor and have the source of considerable profit in the end. 

This outfit is provided with ink table, screw chase, adjustable metal card 
gauge, and patent composing pallet, with screw attachment, by the aid of which 
ingenious little device the amateur quickly learns to ‘‘set up’’ and ‘‘distribute’’ 
type, besides being a wonderful improvement over any other method for adjust- 
ing the form for visiting cards. It also includes the composition ink roller, can 
of the best card ink, and a full, regular font of fancy card type, with spaces and 
quads. The whole put up in a neat sliding-cover wooden box, with full directions 
to amateurs how to print, how to set type. 

This PrRiNnTING Press, 1 composition ink roller, 1 can best card ink, 1 com- 
posing pallet, and a full regular font of fancy card type, including quads and 
spaces. 

The whole put up in a neat wooden box, with full directions to amateurs— 
how to print, how to set type, etc. 

Must be sent by express, the receiver to pay charges, which will be light, as 
it weighs but a trifle over 4 pounds—just too much to send by mail. 

The regular price of this outfit is $2.50. We have always sold it for that 
amount until now. Now we reduce the price to $1.80. 


IT IS THE BEST PRESENT YOU CAN GIVE A BOY. 


The above is our offer ‘as it has frequently appeared in our Premium Issues. 

We are having put up for us a larger and more expensive Press and outfit— 
large enough to print circulars and bill heads—and we anticipate a falling off in 
the demand for this smaller press. 

We have on hand quite a stock at present. We shall not have them long, 
for to any boy who will send us $1.00 we will send one of these Presses. They 
are too heavy to be mailed, and must go by express, and the charges must be paid 





SILVER PLATED WARE. | 


SUGAR SHELLS, BUTTER KNIVES, TEA SPOONS, TABLE 
FORKS. 

The patterns on these goods are handsome, neat and stylish. They are 

heavily plated, on finest English white steel. Will wear for years. Almost as 

good as solid silver. All the objectionable qualities of German silver and brass, 





which are known to have a disagreeable taste, and are, when a little worn, 
poisonous, will be avoided in the use of these goods. 
durable as any goods produced. . 

We have decided to withdraw our offers of this grade and these patterns 


and what stock we now have on hand we offer considerably reduced in price, 
and as fellows : 


A handsome Silver Plated Sugar Shell. 


They are as strong and 





We will send one of these Sugar Shells, postpaid to any U. S. P. O. ad- 
dress on receipt of 20 cents. 


Silver Plated Butter Knife, 





The material, workmanship and plating are the same as those of the Sugar 
shell. The cut shows the pattern, which is neat and stylish. We will send post- 
paid to any U.S. P. O. address one of these Butter Knives on receipt of 20 
cents. 


Set of Six Silver Plated Teaspoons. 






We will send a set of six Silver Plated Teaspoons on receipt of 70 cents which 
includes postage. 


Set of Six Silver Plated Table Forks. 


——_ 

We can supply in the same goods a set of six Silver Plated Table Forks 
which we will send postpaid on receipt of $1.25. ‘ 

All of the above goods are of one make, the designs are neat and tasty. We 
have been offering all of the articles as premiums for years and have found them 
thoroughly satisfactory. We have sent out thousands of sets. Any of the above 
articles, or a combination of several, or all, would make a good serviceable pre> 
ent for a young housekeeper. 





by the receiver. 


We should recommend, that in ordering this plated ware,: TEN CENTS ad- 
ditional be enclosed to register the package. 
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The prices at which we offer the books and other articles on this page are lower than any we have ever 
offered and lower than we shall ever offer again. We have on hand but a limited stock, which we shall not replace. 


Those who desire to avail themselves of the opportunities offered must do so promptly. 





Le Thicdeated Clase Lan:Got  |Paois lated aad De 
Child's Decorated China Tea Set. a— 
We shall sell our present stock for 65 cents a set—Express| Fer 20 cents postpaid. 


V PUSS Paroay = 


‘ 





charges to be paid by the receiver. Sent by Mail prepaid on 
receipt of $1.15. 


} 
| 
J) 
A 











The handsomest toy set we have ever given, consists of 23 pieces handsomely decorated in gold,| | Mrs. Maria Parloa, principal of the 
Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl, Cream Pitcher, 6 Plates and 6 Cups and Saucers. Plates are 234 | Cooking School in Boston and an ac- 
inches in diameter, other pieces in proportion. Size of set can be judged accordingly. ‘The shape knowledged authority on all matters 
. : , , ‘ ‘ 1 pertaining to good living, is the author 
is new and unique, made in Germany for us and imported expressly for the Lapres’ Home JOURNAL (¢ the new book 
little ones. Each set is carefully packed in a strong wooden box and will safely withstand any] jf js considered to be her best oro- 
reasonable amount of expressman’s handling—at the same time we shall not consider ourselves) duction and is complete in every way. 
responsible for breakage if any should occur. Each set leaves our offices carefully packed and if'|Neither time nor money have been 
perfect condition. By having them made in large quantities we could afford to sell them at alow} spared in the preparation of the book 
price, and during the holiday season last year we sold them in thousands at $1.00. Such of them |and housekeepers will find it contains 
as we have still on hand we will sell now for 65 cents, express charges to be paid by the receiver. | the secret of providing the most health- 
To most large points east of the Rocky Mountains the express charges would not exceed 50 cents. | {! food in a tasty manner and at the 
If you desire them mailed send 50 cents to prep ay postage. woh expends. He towd in 3 hand- 

b dieue pot . some lithographed cover. Over seventy- 

° ~ ° ‘five thousand copies of Mrs. Parloa’s 
LINEN SPLASHERS. Ladies Shopping tier and more expensive books have 
~ | been sold. 

We consider it a marvellously cheap 
book at the price at * which we. offer 
it, and the fact that we have had 
a constant and regular demand for it at 
25 cents per copy convinces us that our 
subscribers agree with us on this point. 
We will send a copy postage 
paid to any U.S. P. O. address 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


MARION HARLAND’S 
| Cookery For Beginners. 


A book heretofore sold for One 
Dollar, sent postpaid to any U.S. P. 
O. address on receipt of 20 cents. 


Coon bay 


FOR BEGINNERS. 7 


MARION: HARLAND® 














22 CENTS EACH, POSTAGE PAID. 
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AlZOY-/2%20 Pattern2 








| 





This isa very popular shopping bag 
! with ladies and is a very convenient ar- 
Sy G. rangement for carrying purse, handker- | 
_«< a 9 Fon chief, and other small articles when on 

Z24O /2x20- 25 | 2272 -/2X% 2/- 25% the street or shopping. 

The material is leather with nickle, 
trimmings. We have sold these bags 
heretofore for $1.15. We offer now 
what we have in stock for 70 cents each 
and 15 cents to cover the cost of post- 
age and packing. 






















| 
| 
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jon saa iningnephancncsnas 
| Buttercup Pin. — 
Fine Quality Gold Plate. The book, ‘‘Cookery for Beginners,”’ 


| has always been catalogued and sold in 
| No. 18 Isa buttercup, and so perfect 


\is the imitation that pinned at a lady’s a. 2 . 
| throat it would show whether she were | means. Its directions are to be relied 
fond of butter almost as well as the little | upon, and its results are invariably deli- 
gem of the fields. In this buttercup | cate, wholesome and delicious. It pos- 
there is a brilliant and PERMANENT drop | -cces the advantage of being perfectly 


of dew in the form of an imitation | . 
diamond. adapted to the needs of beginners. 


These splashers are just as pretty as they were three months ago when we; ‘This pin has always been most popular ; Mothers cannot give their daughters a 
were sending them out in hundreds for 30 CENTS. We have just put out a new|with our subscribers as a premium for | more sensible and useful present than this 
lot of designs which are going to be just as popular as these were. clubs of subscribers sent in. volume. It isa most valuable addition 

Me Select by number and order such as you like until they are all gone at 22) a Te Fd wa oF Ss. to the home library. 
eae ee yomne® If by the time your order is received we oe P.O. address for only $1.10. Send 10] hens d ged prsred a 
Sete feces e- e esign you select, we shall feel at liberty to send one se- cents extra if you wish the package " lige 

at remains. Please order only with this understanding. registered. as can De Onered. 











cloth binding at the low price of $1.00. 
But we have made a new edition in oiled 





waterproof covers, containing the same 
number of pages as the previous editions. 
It consists of plain, practical lessons for 
girls and young housekeepers of small 
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THE QUIET OBSERVER. 


Where do worthless men and women come 
from? 


From worthless homes. 

This is probably the best direct answer that 
can be given to this comprehensive query. 

Badly-reared children develop into worth 
less men and women. This is the rule. The 
exceptions either way are not numerous. 


Occasionally you find a boy or girlin a re-| 
HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 


spectable family whose instincts are low and 
whose tastes are inclined to be vicious. These 
are the “black sheep.’ They are not uncom ° 
mon even in the best of families. “i CLEANLINESS Is next to GODLINESS 
Is there any necessity for these being black - ] 
when all the others are white? soap must be considered as a’ means of 
In so instances there is, because some 
arate, emenrne ina laehteent oer GRACE, and a clergyman who recommends 
moral sense just as some are born with a very MORAL things should be willing to recom- 
low order of intelligence. 
mend soap. I am told that my commendation 
~ of PEARS’ Soap ‘has opened for it a large 
-sale in the UNITED STATES. I am willing 
to stand by every word in favor of it I ever 
uttered. A man must be fastidious indeed 
who is not satisfied with it.” 








The greater number of wicked and immoral 
men and women are such because of defective 
training rather than because of inherent de- 
pravity. They have not had the advantage of 
an environment calculated to develop their 
better natures. 

This should be sufficient to show the neces- 
sity of rearing children in such a way as to en- 
courage the development of the moral faculties 
as well as the mental, . This will afford the 
surest protection to society against crime and 
immorality. 9 is the best, the most elegant and the most economical of all soaps 

How many of those who are interested in EARS tor GENERAL TOILET PURPOSES. It is not only the most at- 
providing for neglected children in foreign | tractive, but the PUREST and CLEANEST. It is used and recom- 
countries ever think of those at home who are | mended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because, while 
really in @ more deplorable condition than! gerving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and dis- 


those who are engaging their attention? comforts to which infants are so liable, It has been established in London 100 years as 
What is to be done about it? 


One way is for society to take charge of 
every homeless child and provide for it an en- 
vironment that will tend to develop its better 
qualities. 

Who are homeless? 





city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the United States; but BE SURE 
THAT YOU GET THE GHNUINE, as there are worthless imitations. 





All who are without the means of proper ed- | 
ucation and training. A house and parents 
do not constitute a home in its true sense. | i 

















Let society take charge of all children that | 
are not being properly trained, whether they | For 35 cents you can enjoy life, notwithstanding. 
in the end, than to allow them to grow up in for circulars. Brush sent by mail on receipt of price. 
wickedness until maturity, and then board itis a Marvelous Brush. 
deerease the number of criminals and the 
amount of crime, and in the same ratio im ST 

WE OFFER UNTIL JULY 15" ONLY, 

Something can be done by improving homes, ~ ; 7 
but as a rule those who have gone so far as to 4 a , hae YY ‘ 
settle down to living careless, immoral lives ary b app S ATIC OT OO S 
dren as accidents, and have no care for them 
beyond keeping them in food and clothing | 

What can you expect from a home the at-| Kither one given for a club of only two yearly subscribers at 
mosphere of which is reeking with profanity sO cents each 
purity and refinement coming from it. These | 7 - : . Wishianiee oe ‘¢ : wate 
ate two of the most desirable qualities in men | Mary F. Knapp’s Reliable Patterns for Knitting and Crocheting, consists of 

. r a “ptt ; } = . ee ‘ 
to sticks in short order. They distinguish the | explanation of terms used in knitting and crocheting and then proceeds to describe 
mercial-Gazetle. ae : a . "ee 

? leas Stitches given are Afghan or ‘Tricot, Star, Raspberry, Spider, 1, 2 and 3, 
PASTORAL VISITING. | Crazy and ‘Twisted Leaf. 

Lam told that eatarah visiting. is ponorn ing two for crocheting. ‘These are followed by directions 
unfashionable. In the old days the visit of the for making gents knitted undershirt, ladies undervest 
forehand; all the household, including the ser- 
vants, was assembled in solemn conclave to high necked shirt, knitted baby shirt, child’s leggings 

. . ; 2 1ec? i > > ; . 
humble deference, each person was minutely and drawers combined, ladies’ knitted leggings, 
questioned as to his spiritual condition, and if 

oe On ee polish boots, comfort socks, baby’s boot, socks with 
of hell-fire were flaunted before the impenitent. ‘ log : te carr; : 
; - : - xy sshoe Sc ze roche 
Fhe cbildsentbinie cotethised end adasoninhed: shell-tops, baby’s shoe, infant’s carriage sock, crochet 
after which, I doubt not, everybody breathed a boot, crochet wavy skirt, (lovely and warm for win- 
sigh of relief. How far away all that seems to ter,) two knitted skirts, three knitted jackets, crochet 
modern clergyman believed in such a visita-| . . } 
tion, it would be impossible for him to make cloud, hood in star stitch, infant’s hood, new beaded 

; : 100d, Mother Hubbard hood, ‘Tobog cap, T 
the first place, and even if he could they would hood, ath 1 hood, Tob ggan cap, Tam 
not submit to such a spiritual espionage. The aia ‘ . : ‘ 

’ , 0 varieties of babies sacks, infant’s band garters, side- 
in religion when they call upon their parish- elastics, couvrette or afghan for baby, stripes for 
ioners. As a rule, they do not see the men of / 

pastoral oversight, and the women are not | men’s scarfs, seven styles of knitted mittens, besides those for children and the 
usually in « frame of mind to enjoy religious | knittted gloves for gentlemen, wristlets, three lovely designs for collars, knitted 


have parents living or not. It will be cheaper, Buy a Florence Dental Plate Brush—if you cannot find it send 
them in jail or work-house.’ Besides, this will FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. FLORENCE, MASS 
prove society. 
are almost hopeless, ‘They regard their chil- 
; (Reliable Patterns Nos. 1 & 2.) 
until they are able to take care of themselves. 
and vulgarity? You would be surprised to find | 
and women. Without them society would go|two books each devoted to a distinct purpose. Number one starts out with an 
civilized from the uncivilized.— Pittsburg Com-| the various stitches used in the designs which follow. 
~~ Nine different varieties of bed-quilts are described ; seven for knitting and 
pastor was a great event. Notice wasgiven be- 2 - : ; 
with high neck and long sleeves, infant’s long sleeved, 
meet him. The good man was received with 
(with gore in the knee,) knitted slippers, bed-socks, 
the occasion seemed to warrant it, the terrors 
: . r MH ’ * ~~ ~ : + J M4 ~ 
and the visitation ended with a long prayer, | infant’s sock, infant’s boot, sock in star stitch, baby 
the average Christian of to-day. Even if the : 
i shoulder cape, breakfast shawls crocheted and knitted, 
it. He couldn’t get a household together in 
O’Shanter caps, plain and the wave pattern, seven 
clergy of to-day find little opportunity to bring 
| > . . > = > > le 
their church, who presumably most need their lounge afghan, crochet square for afghan, gentle- 
introspection. Perhaps they are overwhelmed 


with work, or harassed by servants. Perhaps |#4 crocheted purses unusually pretty, butterfly table mats, tidy in railroad knitt- | 


they do not have on their best gown, and are|ing, shell, apple leaf and horn of plenty tidy, pop-corn and wheel tidy, crochet 


illogically annoyed at the pastor for taking | chemise band, the best design ever published, slumberole and head-rest, lambre- 
them unawares. Altogether even the most | 


tactful pastor can ‘usually do little to deepen | 140, match-receiver, handsome macreme waste basket, cornucopia in crochetwork, 
the spirituality of his people by making pastor- | pansy and calla-mats, hammock and horse-nets, head and body combined. One 
al calls under modern conditions. Certainly | hundred and one de 
he cannot drag in religion without reference to | . e it . . : 
tine of cirenmstance. And he can only hope | Of which is well worth the price of the entire book, 25 cents. 


to do good indirectly by establishing such a 


bond of sympathy and friendship between | ,. : " ae é aad ra ee “2 sana 
himecifand his people thet whea they eg |cheting and then follow 77 designs for knitted edgings and 44 designs for crochet 


trouble they will instinctively go to him for| trimming. Special pains have been taken in preparing these directions that every 
counsel and advice.—Cor. New York Tribune. |one shall be correct, and every one is a thing of beauty. Scarcely a book has 
aeoeme —————— |ever been published that is thoroughly reliable, but Mjss Knapp has personally 
B A I ik S BONED WITH 'worked out every pattern in her collection, and they are absolutely correct. 





The patterns given are for Spanish lace, French lace and insertion, clover- 
leaf edging, palm-leaf trimming, with its insertion, diamond edging, oak-leaf, | 


crazy lace, varieties of edges for counterpane border, Tunisian lace and insertion, | 


Warranteonunw"* | rose, palm and oak-leaf edges, Mikado, Newport and deep shell lace all of which 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR are very desirable and lovely patterns. Besides these are the Diamond Normandy 
i *|lace, Apple-leaf, Smyrna, Cane-leaf, Rose-leaf and English point patterns, a beau- 
+ eet Ie we will) tiful design called the Crochet Pin Wheel lace, nets for horses ears, and numerous 
Ye, the money paid for crochet edges very handsome yet without any special name to distinguish them, 

, pinapple edge which is particularly oanamental trimming for underwear, with or 


ats is not: 
Pant atisfactory in all respects without its accompanying insertion, beautiful fan lace, designs for the novelty 


rt may be “eturned to usana|KeY or Greek pattern, and many other designs which Miss Knapp claims are not 
money will be refunded. | found in other books of similiar character. Any one fond of knitting and 

CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 


braids now so popular, as well as the feather edge and rick-rack braids, R 
fo K S ETS After Three Weeks Wear. po 3 Pacsepere 
EERE ete Fe 


itty) ie “eee adorning both the home and wardrobe. The price of each is 25 cents and may be 
FREE By return mail. Full Description |0Dtained by sending the amount in stamps or postal note to 
oody’s New Tallor System of Dress 


Moody's Now Tatlor Syatem of Dress | CURTIS PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











A COMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, and is now sold in every 
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HERE 
ARE 


MANY 
USES 


FOR 


~ SAPOLIO. 


IT WILL 


Polish Knives Clean tombstones. 
Scour bath tubs. Brighten metals. 
Renovate paint. Serub floors. 
Scour kettles. Clean dishes. 
Renew oil cloth. Wash cut sinks. 
Whiten marble, &c. Remove rust, &c. 


EVERYBODY USES IT. 


Dentists to clean false teeth. 
ns to polish their instruments. 
ioners to scour their pans. 
ics to brighten their tools. 
Engineers to clean parts of machines, 
Ministers to peaevete old chapels. 
Sextons to the tombstones. 
Hostlers on brasses and white horses. 
Painters to clean off surfaces. 
Soldiers to brighten their arms. 
Artists to clean their palettes. 
Cooks to clean the kitchen sink. 
} Housemaids to scrub the marble floors. 
| Chemists to remove some stains. 
Carvers to sharpen their knives. 
Shrewd ones to scour old straw hats, 
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FITS! 


They say we give the whole trade fits; 
That all our Specialties are hits; 

Our Fits they suit, our Suits they fit; 
And that’s the long and short of it. 


the Famous Custom-made 
Piymouth Rock 88, 84, 
and $5 Pants, first send 6 


cents, for which we will mail you 20 samples, self- 
| measurement blanks, and linen tape measure, provi- 
ded you MENTION THIS PA PER: or if you cannot 
wait for samples, tell us about the color preferred, with 
waist, inside legand hip measures, remit $3, together 
with 35 cents to cover cost of expressage or postage, and 
| we will forward the goods prepaid to any address in the 
| U. S., guaranteeing safe delivery and entire satisfaction 
| or money refunded. Remember, also, that we make 
to you order, Full Suits, $13.25; $16.75, $20.50; Overcoats, 
| $12.00; and that for any cause we refund money at buy- 
er’s request, upon return of goods, or make alterations 
or new garments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 


Address all mail to 


11 to 17 Eliot St. or 18 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES:—285 Broadway, New 
York; Burnside Building, Worcester, Mass.; 
Gilmore House, Springfield, Mass.; 60 Mar- 
ket Street, Lynn, Mass.; Butler’s Exchange, 
Providence, R. L.; Old Register Building, New 
Haven, Conn.; 943 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, may 
write the American Express Company, at Boston, (cap- 








ital $20,000,000), or consult the commercial agencies. 





signs in book number one, and all desirable patterns, any one | 


BOOK No. 2 repeats the explanations of terms used in knitting and cro- | 


<a, i LADIE Ss 


Greatest inducements to get 
T orders for our celebrated Teas, 
E Coffees and EMI Powders. 


ET PREMIUM 27. 


ComPANY For full particulars address 
7 , P.O.Box 289,New York,N.¥_ 


ONABLE HAIR. 
a= Sent to your own door by Mail 
= or Express. Send for Illus 
fy trated Circular, showing all 
‘sme the latest styles of 
Waves, Bangs, Frizz 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ E 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satistaction Guaranteed. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washinton St., Boston, Mass 


= . On quaran 
THE SOUND DISCS: to help 
alarger pe 

of cases 





crocheting will find in this new edition of book No. 2 an invaluable assistant in | 


‘DEAF’ cent, than all similar devices 
oumtnet 4 The comme to the Ears 

are to the eyea. orn months P 

NEAR out removal. H.A.WALES, Bridgeport, Cons. 


= PAD 


your furniture and save = 
wall paper and plaster. y 
mail, free, ten for $1. OD 
— 12c. Send 2c.stamp 
or circular. 
Dr. W. Hi. HERTZ, 
HAZLETON, PA. 


On receipt of Bie. will” e ay "Teg 
< post paid, sample can of a! , 
LEGGeTTS vette enamel Paints. White, ee 
ENAMEL. Green, Red, Yellow, Turkey Red,s t 
pant DOla, Light Pink, Light Blue, pes 
Green, Light or Dark Brown: Le jnut: 
for OilStains, Cherry, Mahogany, W4 — 
| D Wark destents Gold Paint, or #sk ¥ 
f ealer for them. 
| Decorative Work dealer for them: 4, ROTHER, 
201 Pearl St,, New 





